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‘| water. Sail on a big modern Clyde-Mallory Liner, to 
your favorite Southern resort. Live in the smart manner of 
cosmopolitan New York... taste the exhilaration of 
present day sea-going refinements . . . discover why exact- 
ing travelers find so much of the unusual in this short, 
refreshing ocean jaunt. 
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history, is the French people... human, vivid 
and unconquerably joyous... fashioning life to 
a gayer pattern... with a laugh and a dream 
thrown in ese The Chateau Country, where 
dream towers crown each hill and motor 
roads are dotted with inns built ’round their 
cookstoves for your delectation ese The Cote 
Basque along the pounding Biscay es» Roman 
France with its tremendous fragments from 
the spacious long ago... Avignon and the 
Palace of the Popes, Nimes with its Temple 
of Diana, Arles where one sees the loveliest 
women in France exe The Cote d’Azur that 
loops a diamond chain of gay resorts along 
the Mediterranean, Cannes, where the 
elegantes foregather on a hundred tennis 
courts, Monte Carlo with its gardens, opera, re- 
gattas and the stately Hall of Chance, Juan-les- 
Pins for serious tanning and carnivals, Nice 
and the “Battle of Flowers”...if you hate 
winter, mud and melancholy, here you are... 
the whole Riviera sleek and laughing in the 
sun ese Paris for Christmas with its mistle- 
toe venders and gay boulevard singers... 
an old day with a new thrill...the smartest 
places to dine and dance...then the great 
day itself, Notre Dame and Saint Eustache, 
music that carries your soul to the shivering 
stars eso France, a splendid part of the hu- 
man race from feudal darkness into the day. 
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yline of Siwa 


THE DESERT METROPOLIS OF SIWA 


An Enchanted Island in a Sea of Sand—Skyscrapers of the Sahara— 


The Famous Oracle of Jupiter Ammon 


By Paut S. McEtroy 
JUR hundred miles directly west of Cairo and two hundred not only is the race itself dwindling but the dwellings themselves 
miles south of the Mediterranean lies one of the most charm- are rapidly disappearing. It was our privilege to see the old town 
ing oases of the vast Sahara desert—the oasis of Siwa. A before it is entirely de- 


ible ‘“island in a sea 
nd” Siwa has been so 
essible and the fanati- 
[ohammedan sects of 
senussi and the Me- 
so hostile that before 
reat War only twelve 
peans ever reached 
. Since the war, even 
ugh _ transportation 
ods have been im- 
ed and the govern- 
has promised protec- 
oO strangers, very few 
lers have risked the 
eyes « The faculty 
pers of the American 
ersity at Cairo re- 
y sponsored a trip to 
little-known commu- 
and were the first 
-seeing Americans to 
this beautiful oasis 


molished, for in a few 
years only a heap of 
crumpled mud will be left 
to tell the story of this by- 
gone civilization. 

The oasis is south of 
Cairo, but we motored one 
hundred and forty miles 
north to Alexandria on the 
first day. On the second 
day we journeyed along the 
Mediterranean coast from 
Alexandria to Mersah 
Matruh; and on the third 
day we went directly south 
for two hundred miles 
from Mersah Matruh to 
Siwa. 

The two hundred mile 
ride from Alexandria to 
Mersah Matruh along the 
Mediterranean coast is as 
impressive scenically as 
ts strange city. many of the famous shore 
va is of particular ; drives of America. Today, 
est because it is the On feast days the children of Siwa put on their finest costumes. Until their however, it is probably not 
ofa vanishing Trace; marriage at twelve or fourteen the girls wear large rings of silver round their necks. traversed as much as it 
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ee 
THE MUD WALLS OF SIWA 


The houses of Siwa are built of mud mixed with salt by masons who use 
no plumb line. As a result the walls are thicker at the base than at the 
top. Here is a characteristic thoroughfare in Siwa. The native wears 
the clean white wrapper used by the servants during the feast of Bairam. 


was when Cleopatra entertained Caesar and Antony in her sum- 
mer palace at Mersah Matruh, or when royalty, including the rich 
King Croesus of Lydia and Alex- 

ander the Great, frequented the 

picturesque seaport. 

In the spring the roadside is a 
galaxy of blossoms. The yellow, 
purple, red and white flowers, 
and the scarlet poppies are more 
abundant in the fields than the 
grain. Save for the fact that we 
had to go off the road to avoid 
getting stuck in the pools and 
gullies made by recent rain, the 
trip to Mersah Matruh was un- 
eventful. Coming up over a rise, _ 
we had a superb view of our 
destination. Lying below us were 
the white stone houses of the 
village; just beyond was the 
land-locked harbor of Matruh— 
a sheltered lagoon used by the 
Germans as a submarine base 
during the war. The little bay 
was a medley of blue and green 
shades, and the muezzin’s call to 
prayer floated out from the 
minaret silhouetted against a 
glorious sunset. 

Formerly it took the camel 
caravans from seven to ten days 
to traverse the desert from 
Mersah Matruh to Siwa. Nowa- 
days the motor car makes the trip 


A gigantic honeycomb made up of mud houses piled one on top of the other, the oasis city of Siwa is one 6 
the strangest sights in northern Africa. The crudely built houses with their tiny windows and their thick w: 
rise perilously to heights of ten, fifteen and even twenty stories. The curious wave-like formation of the | 
in the foreground was produced by water which has subsided. Though apparently firm, it is actually swam 
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in a single day. Shortly after leaving Mersah Matruh we crog| 
five successive plateaus, forming enormous terraces about f 
miles broad which run parallel to the coast. These absolyij 
flat areas are covered with a low shrub—a growth which}t 
apparently conducive to the propagation of snails, for the coum 
side is incredibly white with their shells. Even after the 4 
tation, which is less then a foot high, had petered out we still! 
countless gastropods. 7 

In olden days treks to Siwa for trade were common, as is 
denced by the fact that several artificial wells, built by the Romml’ 
still exist. These stone-lined cisterns about fifty feet wide 
fifteen feet deep are built in the center of gently sloping de 
sions. What little rain may fall drains into the basin and 
there be stored until wanted by parched Bedouins and their b 
of burden. q 

The contrasts between ancient and modern desert travel 
interesting. Alexander the Great is said to have taken a cavale 
of horses on his trip to Siwa to consult the Oracle of J 
Ammon. In our own time King Fuad I of Egypt is said tof 
made the trip to Siwa along this ancient camel trail with a cof 
of magnificent motor cars. About half way King Fuad I wa 
to spend the night in a cottage solidly built and especially eq 
for him with shower baths of running hot and cold water, e 
lights, call bells, plastered rooms, and up-to-date furnishings, 

Not far from this cottage we passed through a divide, be 
which not a living thing could be found. It is strange how 
can look out over an expanse of limestone covered with d 
shining pebbles, and see, far ahead, footprints of a caravan, yi 
close range it is impossible to make out the footprints at all. O 
sionally, we drove across a mud pan whose flat surface was Gi. 
ously cracked by the sun into geometric figures of uniform $i 
Time and time again we saw what appeared to be a shi 
shining water in the distance. So vivid were many of 
mirages that we could distinguish bays and islands on the we 
Of course, as we gradually got nearer, the mirage receded 
faded away. 

Of late, there has been but little traffic and consequently 
route has not been kept in good condition. But this decli 
made the journey even more fascinating for it more nearly 
proximates the primitive trail the weary Bedouins used to fol 
Distances are deceiving on the desert; mounds that are too § 
to be called hills appear like mountains and piles of a few 
serve to guide the traveler for miles. Even if there had 1 | 


i} 


ae See 2 ° ‘S 


SKYSCRAPERS OF THE DESERT 


land and treacherous to walk upon. 
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of these cairns, the wayside was so thickly strewn with the 
sses and bones of camels that we could hardly have lost 
vay. Each of these calcareous remains tells the story of how 
exhausted beast was unable to carry his burden, Still more 
ic are the memorials of loose stones that companies of 
ers have erected to mark the burial place of a fellow pilgrim. 
grave in this desolate waste is virtually the tomb of an 
own traveler. If, perhance, no cairn is visible at one of these 
ing places, one is usually built before leaving. 
is a magnificent sight, when the end of the journey is near, 
nd at the Megahiz Pass six hundred feet above sea level 
ook down across the oasis of Siwa—a sunken plain seventy 
pelow sea level. Scattered all about this valley are buttes— 
dnocks which the wind and sand have eroded into various 
cing shapes and sizes. We descended to this isolated colony 
winding path which went by several of the limestone cliffs. 
country not unlike the Bad Lands of Dakota. 
the town of Siwa we were provided with simple, but clean, 
hnmodations in a native mud house which had been white- 
ed and given the name of Hotel Farouk in honor of the ten 
old prince of Egypt. 
yw that Americans are going into all parts of the world, 
, which has been heretofore unmolested by tourists, will be- 
popular with travelers. Centuries ago, though, the Temple 
apiter Ammon was important enough to attract influential 
like the Spartan Lysander, Cambyses, Cimon of Athens and 
ander the Great. History tells us also that an army of 
0 men, overcome by thirst on waterless and trackless expanse 
ie desert, lies buried somewhere between Siwa and the sea- 
Some traveler may be fortunate enough to find the remains 
is host and those of two other armies known to be lost in 
icinity. The Temple of Jupiter Ammon, probably built about 
3.C., was the seat of the oracle by that name, and one which 
issed and outlived the famous Delphic Oracle of Greece. Con- 
‘ion with the oracle of Jupiter Ammon satisfied Alexander 
he was the authentic son of Zeus. 
the seventh century under the Arab conquest Siwa became i te : 
ammedan. <A quarrel later between the sheik of the eastern OCCUPATION FOR THE BLIND 
rer and the sheik of the western quarter of town became 
tense that the entire village took sides. [Ever since, the east 
west ends of town live independently, and are each self- 


The olive presses of Siwa are so simple in operation and construction that 
they may easily be operated by the blind. The crude wooden screw which 
presses the olives is operated by the man who is standing. The other 


orting, having their own wells, markets, and mosques. How- worker catches the oil in a gourd and removes the debris. 

they both have been known to unite to drive out strangers, : 

tt was their spirit of hostility that prevented Europeans from and driven from the gates of this inhospitable desert stronghold. 
ing. Many an unwelcomed guest has been badly treated We were at Siwa during the Mohammedan feast of Bairam 


and it was most amusing to watch 
the sheiks of the western quarter 
call to pay their formal and in- 
sincere respects to the sheiks of 
the eastern quarter, their cordial- 
ity being restricted to a cold 
salute, a limp hand shake, and a 
brief greeting. 

During the Great War the 
British kept the Germans from 
starting insurrection there and 
since that time Siwa has been 
-under rigid government admin- 
istration. 

Long before New York began 
erecting skyscrapers the people 
of Siwa had fifteen to twenty 
story buildings. Instead of 
spreading out, successive genera- 
tions would build on top of the 
parental abode. The walls of 
some of these apartment houses 
rise to a height of two hundred 
feet. A recent earthquake so 
damaged these decadent dwellings 
that the government has had to 
AT THE DATE MARKET condemn them and the occupants 


: of the Acropolis have been 
he dates of Siwa, luscious brown, yellow and red, are considered the finest in Egypt and Arab Merchants make Obiized Lata tn seek ascites ticisc 
.e four-hundred-mile journey from the Nile to purchase them. The palm trees which produce these dates are | © §' 
vattered throughout the oasis which is six miles broad and thirty-five miles long and abundantly supplied with where. Unfortunately the na- 

clear, cold water. tives are tearing down the 


} 
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AT WORK ON THE GRINDSTONE 


Another occupation for the blind—who are so numerous in all parts of northern Africa—is provided by the grind- 
stone. Circling round and round monotonously this fellow pushes the heavy wheel which crushes date and olive 
This device typifies the primitive state of culture at the oasis city. 


stones. 


remaining edifices in order to salvage the palm log rafters. It was 
my privilege to see the old town before it is entirely demolished ; 
in a few years only a heap of crumpled mud will be left to tell 
the story of this by-gone, honeycombed city. 

We wound our way through these “stacked up hovels” by means 
of a labyrinth of winding lanes. The doors opening into these 
twisting tunnels are so low that the occupants have to stoop upon 
entering. In spite of the fact that the houses are devoid of 
furnishings the doors are always kept locked, even while the 
housewife makes a hurried trip to the well. The curious wooden 
lock the people use is made of pegs at the end of a bar which fit 
into certain holes. The key is another bar, with corre- 


A CARAVAN FROM THE COAST 


After treking for nine weary days over scorching sands from the nearest town on the Mediterranean coast this 


caravan is winding its way into the oasis of Siwa. 


The motor car, however, makes this journey in a single day 
and Siwa’s isolation is now a thing of the past. 


sponding pegs, wh 
unlocks the doo 
pushing the pegs — 
of the holes. Such a¢ 
tem, crude as it isji 
fords unlimited combi} 
tions. This lock is® 
predecessor of the m 
ern lock which is m 
a more convenient @| 
compact form. Hang 
over the doors on af 
truding palm rafter is)? 
omen to drive away; 
evil spirits. These py! 
ple believe that skgy 
horns, tails, bones, @y 
such _ horrible look}! 
things will keep 7# 
afrits, or evil spi 
away. 
The four thousand 
habitants live in how 
built of mud mixed } 
salt made by masons 
work without a pl 
line and sit astride” 
bricks they have | 
This method results % 
two architectural pec 
arities — the walls 
crooked and the bas 
the walls is thicker fh}! 
the top. These stow 
walls serve as a pr 
tion and Siwa is a veritable citadel, easily defended against® 
intruding army which could not easily scale the two hundred # 
walls. ven if the city were beleaguered the inhabitants could 
fresh water from a deep well on the top of the hill and couldt 
stones on the enemy beneath. a 
The Siwans are not an Arab race. They have a language 
their own, resembling Arabic but not similar enough to be ut 
stood. They are probably of Berber descent, but have so f 
intermarried with the Sudanese and Arabs that their original ¢ 
acteristics are nearly lost. Some of these tall hybrids are # 
and others are dark with pronounced negroid features. 
inbreeding is probably attributable to the many Sudanese s 
who have been marched act 
scorching Sudan sands to Egy | 
Many, who were kept until} 
favorable entrance into Kg 
could be gained, never 
beyond Siwa. 
At six o’clock one morning 
were invited to one of the @ 
monies of Bairam, the period 
feasting that ends Ramadan. 
sheiks and notables were dr 
in the finest of robes and so} 
jeven carried swords. The poomt 
‘folk, who seemed to be popf 
‘into view from every direct 
were dressed in clean, wh 
gowns. When most of the croy 
had assembled all heads tuft 
towards Mecca for prayer. 
prayer the assembly disp 
and many rallied round to s 
hands and drink some palm ju 
to our health. Later in the mo 
ing we met a group of athle 
Sudanese dancing with clubs” 
fore an amused audience. To} 
rhythm of tom-toms a dozen} 
more dancers formed a circle é 
went through numerous sé 


etic contortions, each dancer 
ng his partner’s club on the 
ted beats. 
ith the sheiks, merchants, 
landowners composing one 
‘and the servants and farm- 
mother class one would ex- 
to find attractive  resi- 
»s and a section for the 
>r people. Such, however, is 
the case. The miserly mil- 
ires (and several fortunes 
been made from date grow- 
live like paupers. The re- 
| sheiks alone are privileged 
ub some whitewash on their 
which makes their domi- 
far more conspicuous than 
ctive. Apparently the chief 
pation of the indolent natives 
atching the dates and olives 
A few less fortunate ones 
the task of picking and as- 
ng them. All such work is 
in the adjacent markets of 
east and west sections of 


ae market consists of huge 
of dates and olives which 
exposed to the hot sun. 
se which are. not sold fresh 
sither dried or pressed. Dur- 


tiful in other parts of Egypt, 
the very large, sweet, and meaty dates of Siwa are far su- 
wr. The pressing is crudely done by placing a few dates in 
ets and stamping on them with dirty bare feet. Customers are 
ved to eat as many dates as they wish, but they must not take 
away. The beggars who flock there are not content with the 
ings but they must maul over the piles and devour the best of 
The people of Siwa doubtless feel about food as the 
ptian sheik did to whom I showed the impurities of canal 
sr through a microscope. When asked why he did not drink 
‘ed water instead he replied, “It has no taste”. Maybe fruit 
ed under sanitary conditions loses its taste, too. 
uite accidentally we came upon one of the most primitive de- 
s to, be found in existence. With characteristic American 
vardness we knocked and entered a mud fence enclosure only 
isturb two blind men who were operating an inefficient olive 
s. Habit had enabled these old men to put a handful of black 
2s between two upright palm logs. Between these was a 
den screw which could be raised or lowered by means of a 
r. The oil, which was squeezed out when the bar was lowered 
tightened, ran into a gourd in a pit below. One man put the 
2s in place and turned the lever while his partner emptied the 
-d and removed the skins which were kept for fodder. In this 


, blind men, who would otherwise be neglected, are able to . 


out a living. 
iwans, unlike the Americans, are not obsessed with the idea 
they must be always on the go, neither have they reached 
pathetic stage where they must be entertained. Their princi- 
amusement is to sit daily under the mud shades and wait for 
next day’s irksome leisure. A few of the more industrious 
display a few enameled pans, rugs, sandals, and buttons be- 
them as they sit, in the hope that some villager or trader will 
Attractive as these trinkets may be, they are of little use to 
Siwans, whose gowns are made without buttons, whose floors 
rugless, and whose baskets and oil tins take the place of pans. 
1 Siwa the temptation to “covet thy neighbor’s wife” is mini- 
sd for the women are heavily veiled. We didn’t have a chance 
lirt with the flappers, if such there were, for every female 
er crossed to the far side of the street or hid in some alley 
| we were out of sight. Not only that, but the houses are built 
1 walls on the roofs to keep the neighbors from spying on the 
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g 5 seas 
LOOKING OVER THE ROOFTOPS 


Seen from above Siwa resembles a vast honeycomb. This effect is produced by the high walls around the roof 
the season Arab traders come of each house built for the sole purpose of providing adequate privacy for the zealously guarded womenfolk. 
rom the coast to barter for Though part of the city has been demolished by earthquakes and other sections have fallen into decay, Siwa 
2 luscious fruits. Dates are still has a population of about four thousand people. 


maidens, as David did on Bathsheba in the old Biblical story. 

On the outskirts of town we noticed that the tops of many of 
the date palms had been cut off, giving them the appearance of 
posts. Upon inquiry, we found that a palm tree if tapped in this 
way yields several gallons daily of delectable juice. It is not 
difficult to acquire a taste for their favorite beverage when it is 
fresh. Most of the Siwans, however, prefer to wait at least a day 

(Continued on page 49) 


COSTUMES AND COIFFURES 


The youngsters are the most attractive members of Siwa’s population 

and often they are more elaborately costumed than their elders. Their 

curious coiffures are obtained by shaving parts of the head and braiding 

and curling the hair after it has been soaked in olive oil. The women 

always wear large shawls with which they cover their faces when strang- 
ers approach them. 
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Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steam 


THE TANK OF THE GOLDEN LILIES 


In the sacred waters of this pool countless thousands of pilgrims have bathed before taking part in the ceremonials and making their offerings to the 

terrible gods of the temple. One of the most magnificent structures in India, Minakshi Temple covers an area of fifteen acres and is surrounded by niné 

gopurams, or sculptured gateways, the tallest of which is one hundred and fifty-two feet high. The most beautiful sections of the temple as it now stands 
were built by Tirumala Nayak whose reign of thirty-six years began in 1623. 


WITH THE MIDNIGHT WORSHIPPERS AT MADURA 


One of the Most Magnificent Temples in India—The Gateways of Ten Thousand 
Gods—Through the Temple’s Labyrinths at Night 


By Raymonp T. FULLER 


ROM the earth to the moon . From Manhattan to 
F Madura. Except in geographic miles the first gap is no 

wider than the second! ‘Ten centuries lie between life at 
Minakshi’s Temple and life at Trafalgar Square, Place de 
l’Opera, or Forty-second Street. 

There is an amusing but exasperating over-production of writ- 
ing dramatically starring words like romance, mystery, lure, spell, 
wonder, and the like. To a seasoned globe-pacer a large part of 
this rhapsodizing is out and out hokum. Just reverse the case, 
and try to imagine Asians being “lured” to these United States 
by such phrases! One who peers beneath foreign surfaces knows 
that “local color” is often the tint of pitiful poverty, and ‘“‘mys- 
tery” merely the visitor’s lack of knowledge and perspicuity. 


But on the subject of a Madura midnight, please allow] 
unihibited latitude. I know my Asia fairly well, for 1 fi 
covered it widely and often. With the possible exception 
star-lit Angkor, an evening with the goddess Minakshi, I asst 
my readers, is the supremest thrill in exotic experience! 

Madura Temple is one spot in the world where the less 
knows the better. The less of history, of local statistics, 
Hindustan religions, one brings in with him, the greater 
impression upon him of its gloomy and unwholesome magic. 
looser the place is linked with reality and with cause-and-effé 
the more unanalyzed as to concrete foundations for the spell 
can cast over alien visitors; the clearer the illusion emerges th 
it is somehow other-planetary—or, at least, other-age. Qi 


t 
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not to think here; or 
or generalize, or com- 
or explain—least of all, 
the Pharisee. To be- 
susceptible to its dark 
reness; to enter as one 
- bare his senses; is to 
primordial depths of 
being stirred ineffably. 
» is a harking back here 
ery elemental passions 
long-repressed instincts. 
ja is overwhelmingly 
rned with religion. There 
lace business occupies in 
life of America finds 
erpart for the Indian in 
hings of ritual, ceremony, 
mplation and purification. 
ving not how to do any- 
scientifically in defense 
himself against disease, 
xht and misery; ignorant 
exploiting the earth for 
inerals and the soil for its 
largesse; illiterate, devi- 
d, poverty-stricken, fa- 
ic; he turns to the phan- 
, the unreal imaginings 
tis unchecked fancy, to 
len himself and make life 
rable and meaningful. 
unrestrained myth-mak- 
exploited by a code and 
sed fostered for ages by 
ss above him more cun- 
. more established, than 
the “things of the spirit” 
iis wonder, his solace, and 
espair. 
1e southern half of the 
peninsula, in particular, 
its superstitious roots 
er down into a black sub- 
of sanctified tradition 
anywhere in Asia. Fa- 
credulity has sown an 
merable crop of demons, 
ities, rites, propitiations, 
ids, |beliefs. At Madura, 
grim center, a shrine of 
smorial holiness, flowers 
rank herbage most lushly. 
ut two spots in the land, 
res and Srirangam, is its 
th exceeded. In Madura 
sun still shines upon the 
ing of the Race. Anim- 
fertilized by MHinduisn 
worked wonders. ...A 
ay built by foreigners 
ects it with Today. 
adura City is in south 
—if you must know so 
you may believe in the 
ble existence of such a 
—it was formerly the 
al of the Pandyan kings. 
is always been a metro- 
, an empire center. The 
le were pre-Brahman an- 
S, superstitious beyond 
ining, ‘founders of a cul- 
originally surpassing any- 
ein the’ north. Great 
, lavish crops, intricate 
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MULTITUDINOUS SCULPTURED FIGURES 


A bewildering and overwhelming profusion of sculptured figures adorns 

the gopurams of the great temple at Madura. According to one pains- 

taking British architect there are thirty million carven and _ plaster 

images on the gates and structures of this temple. This view of a sec- 

tion of one of the gopurams shows how the sculpture crowds every inch 

of space. The two men in the opening on the right give an idea of the 
size of the images. 
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irrigation works, great litera- 
ture, roads, handicrafts. 

The greatest of their tem- 
ples, dedicated to the greatest 
of their divinities, Minakshi, 
was reared at Madura. King 
after king for centuries abode 
his destined time, then passed 
away. In the fullness of time 
conquerors from the north 
bringing Brahmanism swept 
upon them. Much later south 
came the Moslem idol-smash- 
ers bringing destruction. The 
outer walls of the vast temple 
enclosure were all but de- 
molished, and a number of its 
cloud-splitting gopurams of 
imposing magnificence. The 
region was for long an oppo- 
nent of orthodox Brahmanism, 
keeping its old gods. The 
Moslem faith it ignored. But 
the guile of the northern 
priest found a way. To unite 
the two faiths, the twice-born 
decreed that Minakshi had in 
reality married Siva, one of 
the Hindu Trinity. Hence- 
forth she enters the ranks of 
the true gods, and all goes on 
without serious dissent: her 
cult is incorporated with that 
of Siva, the arch-divinity of, 
male procreation. <A fitting 
alliance, for the goddess Mi- 
nakshi was the fish-eyed one, 
the deity of fecundity. Does 
not the mother fish give life 
to her eggs by staring at them? 
Is she not, then, creator of 
life, the two-sexed principle 
embodied in one? So, the 
creator of mankind with fish 
eyes symbolizes, by a natural) 
progression of thought, the 
inherent power of reproduc- 
tion in nature. Siva is her 
logical spouse. If omnipotent 
Siva but looks upon Minak- 
shi’s devotees in worship, will 
not spiritual life quicken 
within them ? athe 

Even if I knew volumes 
more of that Temple’s history 
I need not set it down here. 
Madura is not of the mind, in- 
tellectual ; but of the emotions, 
sensual. This bare glimpse 
of its background simply 
brings you to its gates. 

For miles around, the giant 
gopurams (which means “en- 
trances”’ ) are landmarks. 
Lofty, gold-capped, its struc- 
ture weathered a rich terra 
cotta, the gopuram is a unique 
feature of the Dravidian style, 
a style known only in southern 
India. These towering wedges 
of masonry (so well shown in 
the accompanying  photo- 
graphs) are crowded to the 
last inch with carven and 
plaster images. Try to grasp, 
by delving back into your ex- 
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perience, that thirty million such figures can be seen on the gates 
and structures of this temple! An estimate by a painstaking 
British architect ends with this number; but in a lifetime no one 
could actually count half this far! 

Even at the start, as one approaches the fifteen-acre enclosure, 
he is thrown utterly upon his imagination alone attempting to 
comprehend such phantasmagoria! This wonder which appears 
before your eyes cannot be—there is no such work of human 
hands on earth! (Ah, yes, visitor, there is—and not only here but 
at Angkor and Abu and Trichinopoly and Gwalior and Chitor- 
garh, and three other glorious Asian shrines!) By daylight, it is 
all very astounding to stare at its gates and walls and to marvel 
at the extent, the height, the utter riot of detail that confront you. 
By daylight, this vast Siva-Minakshi sanctuary is but another 
of the architectural amazements of India: larger, older, more di- 
versified than most; but still a place of actual physical existence ; 
one which sets your mind groping for parallels and grasping at 
statistics. You will be astonished but not hypnotized ; bewildered, 
perhaps, but not palpitant with awe or choking with speechless 
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—never mind reality just now!). You pass through a succegy 
of arched doorways, past many a writhing, staring statue. 
are not alone—not by hundreds and hundreds of pilgrims, 
sweating and painted, who jostle or beg or gape. The jingi 
metal and glass anklets and bracelets mingles with the padi 
shuffle of many feet. All along the first approach, undenf 
fringing portico of the gloomy matapam, are lined scored 
booths selling flowers and images for votive offerings. Ti 
are interspersed by the stalls of trinket-sellers. Toys are stom 
there, cheap jewelry, food, drinks; all catering to the ceasm@ 
throng of devotees who pace these approaches. .. . You are@ 
hardly inside the sanctuary at all. i is 
3ut this is a fitting prelude. Flaring torches and fe 
coconut-oil wicks raggedly illuminate the vista from the $f 
entrance down to the distant and brightly burning outlines of 
edifice proper. “Darkness made visible”. A rank odor of Wy 
ing and besprinkled flowers reeks from the passage even 
scented in the outside streets. EEverywhere you tread on di 
torn, discarded blossoms. Swarthy, one-garmented proprieg 


ime 
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SACRED ELEPHANTS AT MINAKSHI 


Weirdly painted, and on festive occasions gorgeously caparisoned, the elephants are an important part of the sacred menagerie at Minakshi. The temple 

also has its white bullocks with red, green or silver horns, its heifers garlanded in yellow wreaths and its goats, camels, chattering monkeys and other ani- 

mals. The significance of animals in the Hindu religion and mythology is everywhere apparent in the sculpture that adorns the temple—figures ranging 
from the familiar white cow to such grotesque monsters as the yali, or lion of south India, with its hideous long snout. 


excitement. The veteran traveler-author, E. Alexander Powell, 
who has wandered wherever wandering was wonderful, says this: 

“Tt is enormously worth seeing. . . . In its construction there 
is a strong suggestion of those everlasting edifices at Thebes and 
Memphis and Angkor over which time has no control. There is 
nothing exactly like it anywhere else in the world.” 

Let the pictures reproduced on these pages tell you what they 
may of the day-time temple. Let them acquaint you with those 
gopurams which are one of few original architectural motifs of 
the world—like the arch, lintel, spire, pyramid and dome—and 
which may have been the prototypes of the wedge-shaped sanc- 
tuary gates of ancient Assyria, for archeologists now conclude 
that Mesopotamia’s civilizations came prehistorically from Hindu- 
stan. but the dark depths of the place can show no pictures! 
By daylight it is a temple . but at night it is 

Night has come. A round Indian moon has seen you return- 
ing from the dak bungalow through the squalid thoroughfares 
of the town. You enter by way of The Porch of the Eight Saktis 
into the matapam nearest the east gate. (“Sakti”? “Matapam” ? 


raucously cry their wares, or lean over them in furtive, hune¢ 
ing postures, their humanity half-unrecognizable in the mu 
gloom. 

3ehind in unlit recesses of thé matapam nameless movememi 
sleeping figures, scampering rats which dart in and out of vis 
bility. 

From out of the shadows gropes towards you a twisting, snak 
thing you did not see until it touches you. Startled, you discei 
behind it the wierdly painted forehead of an elephant and @ 
stoney little eyes. Its truculent demands ask you to toss coins 
its keepers squatting amid the litter of the floor. Always fui 
bling, its ponderous, anaconda-like, yet sensitive trunk repleviml 
the smallest anna-pieces you cast, then comes persistently baé 
to your sleeve, your pockets, your shrinking face. Another t@ 
yards, and elephants, painted, caparisoned in unearthly fashiom 
become a nuisance and a menace as you pass. They wandé 
noiselessly about amongst the gray stone pillars, or sway sleepill 
at their tethers. And there are white bullocks with red, gree 
or silvered horns; gentle deer-like heifers garlanded in yellow 
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WITHIN THE TEMPLE’S WALLS 


Phe lofty, gold-capped gates of Minakshi Temple dominate the countryside for miles around. Though the temple at Madura does not rank with Benares 
m importance as a place of pilgrimage, it is one of the greatest Hindu shrines in all India. The temple consists of two parts: one in honor of Minakshi 
the fish-eyed goddess, the deity of fecundity: the other in honor of the terrible Siwa, the arch divinity of male procreation. 
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TO THE GLORY OF THE HINDU DEITIES 


Sculptured figures by the thousands proclaim the glory and omnipotence of the Hindu deities on the magnificent gopurams of Minakshi. From base to 

summit tier after tier of carven gods and goddesses, elephants, bulls, lions, peacocks, mythological monsters and a bewildering variety of symbolical orna- 

mentations remind the faithful of the sacred and terrible legends of their religion. There are scarcely a half dozen temples in the Orient that rival 
Minakshi as an architectural achievement. 
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wreaths; now and then a drowsy goat or a chattering monkey. 

You are nearly to the blazing brazen archway wrought in high 
relief. It is, you recall, The Door of a Thousand Lamps which 
for centuries has nightly had its tapers lit, and nightly passed its 
‘thousands through into the holy temple. A louder human hum 
comes from within, murmured chants, wailing prayers, ecstatic 
imprecations. The throb of frenziedly beaten drums, the lowing 
of conch-shells, the beating of hands. 

With a slide, you are sent back to antiquity. A sort of Arabian 
Night phantasy surrounds you. About the walls, on the ceilings, 


IN THE STREETS OF MADURA } 


by taper smoke and adrip with ghee, the holy butter of vo 


supplication. 
At length you reach a square turning of the corridor ; 


emerge full upon the platform above the great ablution pool | 


the temple. From that platform, standing beneath the cove 
“porch” surrounding it, you stand long gazing down the flan 
steps at the sunken waters. The Golden Lotus Pool, ne 
golden nor redolent of lotus. Occasionally lamps, painting 
writhing serpents of light upon the jet surface of the watery p 
lelogram, reveal hundreds of pilgrims bathing at its margin; 
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The sharp contrast between the towering magnificence of the great temple ga’eways and the simple thoroughfares is typical of a country where ordinary life 

is often so squalid and the palaces and shrines so impressive. Aside from its temple and the palace of Tirumala Nayak, Madura, though still a large city, 

possesses little that recalls its brilliant past, either during the great age of the Pandyan rulers or the period of the Nayak dynasty in the seventeenth cen- > 
tury. A city of a little over a hundred thousand, Madura today is noted specially for its muslin weaving, brass work and wood carving. 


on the thronging faces, no sign of today. You are deep-buried 
in an exotic cave of demons; you are part of, some Rider Haggard 
adventure about to enter secret labyrinths to become involved in 
the unspeakable mysteries of a fantastic cult of human sacrifice, 


Having passed the grinning, glinting, brazen monstrosities at The 


Door of a Thousand Lamps, you proceed directly into the Mudali 
matapam, a fitful gleam here and there along the corridor beck- 
oning forth giant idols, statues of Siva, Brahma, Hanuman, 
Parvati, Minakshi. Obscene figures surround and seem to uphold 
pillars whose tops are lost in the darkness. Sacred cows wander 
at will and block the passageway ; prostrate worshippers grovel 
on the foot-polished flag floor before some hideous idol blacked 


white, soaked garments clinging to their forms as they wash 
ensuing ceremonies. See them wash their mouths with its f 
liquid! A splashing and a chatter as from a flock of. bat 
herons arise from the ill-smelling tank. The Lotus is the sym 
of Life—this water therefore cannot be the vehicle of Death f 
them, for they know that death is but an incident of life; disea 
but a retribution for sin! Almost you believe—standing thet 
.. . Above, looking down on you and on them, guardian g 
ward off evil: Karma is karma, and what befalls you is writ 
and cannot be changed! 

Groping around two sides of the bathing tank, you enter, | 

(Continued on page 52) 


YT EXICO CITY is the 
oldest living me- 
tropolis on this con- 

. It is also one of the 


st and most modern 
in Latin America. 
e most of Mexico 


ses in Colonial or pre- 
ial isolation, Mexico 
guilds and rebuilds and 
ids. Here converge the 
neies of the modern 
|. The gulf between 
co City and the hinter- 
grows ever wider. 
e transformation of 
co City from a sleepy 
world into a busy me- 
lis has occurred in a 
le. In ten years the 
has tripled; the pop- 
yn has doubled. Ten 
, ago horse-drawn car- 
’s far outnumbered the 
ional automobiles. To- 
for reasons of sanita- 
and in order to prevent 
c obstruction, horse- 
n vehicles are entirely 
iibited. Automobiles 
become Mexico’s most 
y import item. Cobble- 
's have largely given 
to asphalt. New and 
‘rious residential sub- 
have sprung up like 
irooms. Working-class 
; have expanded with 
_rapidity. And though 
ico City remains 
1e, different from any 
* metropolis of its size 
1e world, and though, 
ise of the instability of 
subsoil—filled-in  lake- 
m—it can probably 
r be a city of high 
lings, nevertheless the 
ico City of 1930 has 
ged tremendously since 
. Its size, its charac- 
ts tempo—all have been 
lly altered. 
‘w cities in the world 
y such propitious con- 
ns, such unique sur- 
dings, such majestic 
ig. Few cities in the 
are as_ beautiful. 
igh in the torrid zone, 
titude—over 7,000 feet 


ves it the climate of eternal spring all the year round. It 
riably cures the boasting of Californians. 
vicinity of three lakes in the vast bowl of the Anahuac Valley, 
is fringed about by tall volcanic mountains. 
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AMERICA’S OLDEST METROPOLIS 


Mexico City Today and Yesterday—Spectacular Transformations 


of the Last Decade—The Magic of a Unique Capital 


By CaRLETON BEALS 


Photo by Brehme 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO 
Over two centuries were required to complete the Cathedral of Mexico, one of 
the largest cathedrals in the Western Hemisphere. The cornerstone was laid 


in 1573, the church was inaugurated in 1667 and the two towers were finished 
in 1791. 


The city is set in 


To the east rise 


Wi, 


the mighty mountains, Po- 
pocatépetl, the Mountain of 
Smoke, and Ixtaccihuatl, 
the White Woman, both 
over 17,000 feet, and man- 
teled in snow and ice that 
never melts. To the south- 
west Ajusco shoulders pur- 
ple into the turquoise sky, 
14,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. To the south- 
east, the valley floor itself 
is dotted by a row of ex- 
tinct truncated cones, one 
of which Dr. Atl hopes to 
convert into the largest 
open-air amphitheater in the 
world. The approach to the 
city is magnificent. By auto 
or train one toils up great 


mountain ravines to the 
lofty divide, which rings 


the valley 10,000 feet high ; 
and then swoops down upon 
a wide panorama of towers 
and spires and ancient 
pyramids, of criss-crossed 
grain and corn fields and 
shimmering silver lakes. 
Mexico City is one of the 
choice capitals of the world, 
well-meriting its age-old ap- 
pelation, the City of Pal- 
aces. And in spite of the 
rapid changes which are 
overtaking it, the place is 
still one of vivid contrasts, 
of sharp sunlight and deep 
shade, of old and modern. 
Only incidentally is it 
Mexican, except in its life. 
Architecturally and other- 
wise, it is Spanish, French, 
American, with a wide band 
of dislocated Indianism 
woven in and out and 
around the periphery. It is 
not a city of one texture, 
but a city of wide latitudes 
—from the hovels of Col- 
onia Vallejo to the Hippo- 
drome, more beautiful and 
modern than Forest Hills; 
from open air markets, 
buzzing with Indian chatter, 
to tall department stores 
covering city blocks; from 
the lowly wayside shrine to 
the enormous cathedral, the 
largest church in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; from the 


loaded burro to the latest modcl limousines and the airplanes of 
Valbuena: from medicine women to Doctor Herrera, who has 
artificially created life in his laboratories ; from the curb restau- 
rant with its brick-colored stews to Sanborn’s in the Palace of 
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Tiles, to elegant modern hotels, fasionable restaurants and cafés. 

The city grows but the ancient is never quite forgotten. In 
1325 a little band of half-famished, half-clothed Aztec refugees 
fled into the marshes of the Lake of Texcoco to escape extermina- 
tion. There they discovered an eagle on a cactus, holding a 
serpent in its beak. Their oracles, already, early in their migra- 
tions, had advised them that this supernatural sign would indicate 
the proper location for their new settlement, the place where they 
should settle and would prosper and become powerful. With the 
desperation of a defeated people and the faith of religious 
prophecy, they put up grass-hut shrines to their beloved gods, 
Tlaloc, God of Rain, and Mexitli, God of War, and set arduously 
to work to transform the spot into a semi-livable place. By scoop- 
ing up the mud into miniature islands and driving poles into the 
water, they succeeded in building their miserable reed hovels. By 
constructing nets and traps, they caught birds and fish. In spite 


Photos a Brehme 
THE SACRED CITY 


It was at Guadalupe Hidalgo, five miles north of the 
capital, that the Virgin first appeared in the Americas 
to the vision of the humble Indian, Juan Diego. 
During the great pilgrimages from sixty to one 
hundred thousand Indians come to Guadalupe from 
all parts of Mexico. At the right is the Collegiate 
Church which shelters the miraculous painting of 
the Virgin. 


of endemic fever, brackish water, inadequate food supply and the 
unflagging animosity of their neighbors in the nearby cities of 
Atzcapotzalco, Texcoco, and Xochomilco (now suburbs), they 
survived and mu Itiplied. By cunning and hardiness they made 
alliances and secured immunity from. attack. In time they con- 
quered lands for seeding and finally, in 1350, were able to build 
an aqueduct to the crystal- -clear springs of Chapultépec, where 
later on a lofty eminence was erected the summer palace of the 
Aztec emperors and where today stands the magnificent residential 
castle—the White House of Mexico. From such humble begin- 
nings, by such superhuman efforts, grew up the handsome, lake- 
bound city of Tenochtitlan—Place of the Cactus—the imposing 
capital of the Aztec empire. 

The teeming population, estimated at over 200,000, clustered 
about a great dragon-adorned teocalli on the summit of which 
stood the carved chapels of Tlaloc and Mexitli (or Huitzilo- 
pochtli), from which four notable causeways led out in the four 
cardinal directions to the mainland. The city and the empire 
expanded simultaneously, until the metropolis became the mistress 
over a region greater than that of modern Mexico, from well into 


Central America up into what is now part of the United St 
The city was continuously decorated to match its imperial gr} 
ness. When Cortez entered, his soldiers were dazzled by | 
magnificence of the metropolis; they marveled at its wealth}; 
beauty, at its vast buzzing market. 
But they were also shocked by the native religious practi ' 
which were cruel beyond measure, though the cruelty of the Sf 
iards was, in its way, no less. And so they razed the city they 
conquered, toppling pyramids and buildings into the canals, fil 
them up, raising the level of the old city. Perhaps they had he} 
of the ceremonies connected with the inauguration of the req) 
structed and enlarged central pyramid, just a few years bef 
This was during the reign of Ahuizotl. The first streaks 
dawn disclosed, winding up the platform and steep stairs of 
temple, a great procession, conducting war-captives to the pu 
de sacrificios. At this huge block of jasper towered six pr 
with long matted locks, decked with gj 

feathers, flowing in Medusa-like disoj 

—_ over their black hieroglyphic-covefy 
robes—awaiting their victims, who, 7 

by one, were sacrificed before the ey 
the dense, breathless mass below. 
priests would secure the head and ling 
while the sixth clad in a blood-red ce 
slit open the breast with an obsidean ray 
and thrusting his hand into the of 


wound, tore out the palpitating heart. With a mighty gesture} 
was held up toward the red sun and then flung smoking at 7 
feet of the terrible snake-sheathed war god, Huitzilopochtli, WH 
reared his grotesque brutal form above the prostrated multitul 
Every day for four long days, every day until priests and stom) 
were reeking with blood, the sacrifice continued. 

At any rate the Spaniards completely, thoroughly razed the’ 
city to the ground. It then had to be rebuilt on the ruins, alé 
Spanish lines, the new city being dedicated to Charles V. Bui 
took more than two centuries for the city to regain something] 
its former dimensions, impressiveness and population. The nati) 
were not easily drawn back to the scene of their death-trap. 
until the viceroyalty of the great Revilla Gideo (1789-1794), wh} 
the population may have climbed up to 150,000, were any extens | 
improvements, beautification, building, and street-widening 
ried out. 

The first real beautification came with Emperor Maximilil 
From his time, well past the middle of the nineteenth centt | 
dates the French influence in determining the physiognomy of 2 
city. Maximilian laid out the new wide beautiful Paseo de | 
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rma from the center of the city clear to Chapultépec Castle, 
ting the previous fashionable thoroughfare of Bucareli. It 
e of the most jmposing drives of the world, comparable to 
of the Paris Boulevards and the Paseo de Recoletos in 
id; and it is longer and more artistically laid out than Unter 
Linden. At convenient intervals it widens out into glorietas 
cular gardens; it is paralleled by walks, gardens, bridle paths, 
iarrower flanking streets. Too, he laid out the Alameda, or 
ul park, along its present lines, and amplified and beautified 
hapultépec gardens. 

e next significant improvement of the city came toward the 
if Porfirio Diaz’ rule. Diaz added statues, benches and gar- 
to the Paseo. He filled the glorietas with imposing mementt, 


as the tall Independence Column, and the monuments to 
smoc, the martyred Indian emperor, to Columbus and others. 
To Diaz, 


uilt that architectural gem, the national post office. 
co City also owes the telegraph 
ng, the mining building, many insti- 
and schools, as well as the massive 
mal Theater (unfinished) of Carrara 
le with its elaborate stage machinery 
ts million dollar Tiffany glass cur- 
Too, the rusting steel ribs of the 
of the unfinished Legislative Pal- 
che beginning of an elaborate civic 
r plan, poke into the sky to remind 


world both of the greatness and the folly of the omnipotent 
tor. 

ttle indeed of the Aztec Tenochtitlan has remained. A few 
2s were imbedded in the walls of the first Colonial structures. 
foundations of the massive cathedral, the national Palace, 
other central edifices rest upon the colossal masonry of the 


teocalli and other surrounding structures. However, if little 
1e old Tenochtitlan remains, Aztec customs still rule much in 
lives of the lower classes. Many still bind to their feet the 
> kind of guarache as the forest-treading Toltec. The Mexican 
s over his shoulder the end of his scarlet serape, woven on 
ve handlooms; and if he may not deck himself out as the 
ent nobility in the feather-work so lauded by Cortez, he may 
hase specimens in which the artistic skill matches that of the 
s preserved in the Museo Nacional. His wife still amuses 
elf with bead-work; still fastens about her dusky throat neck- 
; of brilliant seed-beads; and adorns herself with jewelry 
rtistic as it is historic. Many still sleep on straw petates and 
eat the flat corn cake, the tortilla and drink cinnamon-flavored 
olatl. 


The older Indian city, typical of most others in Latin America, 
clustered about the teocalli—pyramid, temple, fort. The new city, 
the Spanish city, planted its temple on the site of the old pyramid; 
and, in turn, the Zocalo or Plaza de la Constitucion became the 
hub. The church, the market, and the plaza—these became the 
new foci of the new city, with its low flat-roofed buildings; its 
numerous domes and spires and towers; its luxurious tiled pal- 
aces; its houses, decorated and carved, built around wide, flower- 
filled fountain splashing patios which exclude the sun and preserve 


‘the family intimacy and freedom. The city, in spite of its growing 


modernity, retains the leisure and beauty of southern lands. 
Everywhere rise churches, cathedrals and discarded monasteries ; 
and over the city from dawn to dark floats the resonant sound 
of bells. 

The Zécalo, or central plaza, one of the largest in the world, is 
one of the three main foci of modern Mexico, in and out of which 
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CONTRASTS IN THE CAPITAL 


In spite of its rapid modernization Mexico’s 
capital is still a city of sharp contrasts. The 
impressive National Palace, seen at the left, 
faces a spacious square worthy of any Euro- 
pean capital. In certain sections of the city, 
however, the older life of the Indians may be 
seen with its open air markets, its pulque 
shops and its picturesque animation. 


flows most of the traffic of the city. On it faces the great cathedral 
started by Cortez and in later centuries rebuilt on more grandiose 
scale; the National Palace, of red tezontle, also built by Cortez 
and recently heightened by a story added by President Calles; the 
Municipal Palace, with its cool arcades and tiled coats of arms; 
and a series of early colonial buildings of lovely soft rose texture. 

One piece with the Plaza as a center of life, though removed 
from it by half a dozen blocks is the Alameda, the central park. 
It is a colonial garden, modified along French lines, filled with 
tropical vegetation, shade, flowers, birds, fountains, bandstands. 
The adjacent streets are fringed by impressive soft-toned build- 
ings. Here promenade—properly chaperoned—eligible seforitas, 
slim ankles displayed by tall French heels, cheek and hair hid by 
flowing scarves, warm black eyes darting provocative glances at 
loitering caballeros. Here, on Sundays and holidays play bands 
and orchestras. The park is an escape from the cloister-like 
homes ; on warm noons, it is a refuge of shade, falling waters and 
cool air. The trees have a grace and luxuriousness quite different 
from those in northern climes. 

On Sundays the rendezvous becomes Chapultepec park, under 
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the ahuehuetl of Moctezuma. 
A formal auto and pedestrian 
promenade begins at eleven 
thirty and ends at two. Fre- 
quently Spanish white and 
black lace mantillas on high 
combs are seen. Horsemen. 
dressed in charro suits of 
leather, tight trousers, wide 
sombreros—all overlaid with 
gold and silver braid, deco- 
rated with silver buttons, ca- 
vort on beautiful horses along 
the “bridle paths. A charro 
costumed orchestra provides 
music. 

The Church is no less a 
center of social activity. In 
addition to fulfilling religious 
needs, it is the Mexican’s 
theater and parlor. The home 
is more individualistic. Only 
the most intimate and trusted 
friends are ever admitted to 
the home. But innumerable 
acquaintances are greeted in 
the church. The poorer 
churches harbor tawdry gilt 
and horrible emaciated and 
blood-drenched Christs to af- 
ford appropriate Grand Guinol 
shivers. The elaborate masses 
and fiestas provide spectacular 
entertainment which feast the 
senses and supply mystic joy 
and beauty. The Church, in 
large part, substitutes cabaret 
and dance hall, operetta and 
melodramatic stage. Between 
the Church and the saloon or 
bullfight or cockfight, there is 
little —at least before the 
movie came and Hollywood 
definitely and irrevocably en- 
tered the Mexican firmament. 


Mexico City as elsewhere in the country, has woven the major 
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THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY FAMILY 


Time has dealt cruelly with the elaborate Churrigueresque facade of the 

church of La Santisima Trinidad, but it still remains one of the most striking 

examples of ornate colonial ecclesiastical architecture. 

of the papacy serves as the central ornament over the main portal for the 
church belonged to the Congregation of St. Peter. 


But the Church, for centuries in 
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THE MODERN POST OFFICE 


The Central Post Office is one of Mexico City’s most ambitious modern buildings. 


Porfirio 


Diaz laid the cornerstone in 1902 and the structure was completed in 1907 at a cost of 


nearly three million dollars. 


In the profusion of geometrical designs, garlands, 


mouldings 


and other ornamentation the influence of the older Spanish architectural styles is obvious. 


The triple crown 


and weatherbeaten tent-shows and puestos, or booths, aré 
along park and curb. 


“serapes, jewelry, handiwork of every vari 
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threads of local life into 
pattern. And though its 
seems to be diminishing, it 
is one of the principal cer 
of metropolitan activities! 
Equally -important are 
markets. The market i 
open-air department store 
usually centers in a high, 
crete, glass-roofed, halia 
building, where may be ie 
vegetables, fruits, flow 
wearing apparel, toys, kite 
utensils, old books, rusty fi 
ware, leather goods carved) 
Aztec patterns, hand-we 
rugs, colored baskets, laeg 
ware, beautiful pottery. J 
blocks around this center, 
streets are cluttered with ¥ 
ors under awnings and 
wooden shacks, half on® 
sidewalk, half in the stree 
heterogeneous wares stae 
into little montones, each¥ 
its appropriate price. To#® 
markets the peons come @ 
in the dawn, driving f@ 
laden mules or burros; or? 
great loads sirapped to 1 
and brow. Beauty and { 
erty, color and squalor j@ 
Meat and flies, soap and] 
gars, laces and rags cascad 
indiscriminate confusion ; fi 
the corners rise the stale 1 
seating odor of pulque; if 
open-air kitchens comes 
stench of pork-grease. 
On special holidays, sud 
All Soul’s day, Easter wi 
Christmas and New Yé 
special markets spread 
along the Alameda. Pate 


- 
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Then the blare of music and trumpets 7 
drums rattles up and down the avenue; the B 
of barkers through the megaphones smasheé 
with the roar of tramways and traffic; gigal 
pinwheels shower sparks over the crowds. 
overhead revolves an enormous Ferris-whed 
moving, many-headed snake with a series of § 
ing mouths. Beyond soars the National Thea 
as background, its marble massiveness and ui 
ished steel ribs breaking the texture of the a 
glow. Pleasure seekers slump down on nan 
benches before oilcloth tables lit by gasol 
torches and are served chili stews and use 
tortillas to shovel them into their mouths= 
chicken with mole, a sauce of twenty odd spit 
or enchiladas, chile con carne, tamales, milk-wh 
pulque, or pineapple tepache, or beer. 

In the nearby puestos, are food, pottery, t 


Golden fruit from California cascades along 
of cajetas from Celaya filled with milky caram 
caimotes de Puebla, candied sweet potatoes; 
yellow and green gelatines in inverted tumbl 
lit to transparency by candles; golden wedges 
fresh pineapples, mangos, plums; on a wé 
straw petate, a heap of peanuts—five centave 
wooden measureful dumped into your side pock 
A blind man wails out a corrido to the tune ¢ 
broken-stringed armadillo guitar. A vender he 
out a flowering cornucopia of rose-colored mar 
ice cream. A ragged, barefoot Indian sells 


1 fluffy powder-puffs 
a long string draped 
his dirty neck; an- 
dandles kewpie dolls. 
pottery booths are a 
ige of delicate tints; 
and gold Talavera 
from Puebla, ruddy 
from Oaxaca; brown 
lue vases from Guda- 
.and Tonala; clay and 
figurines of rural life: 
drawing pulque from 
aaguey, charro horse- 
Indian women selling 
ables or grinding corn, 
oal sellers, venders of 
3, fruitmen, woodmen, 
r-sellers, the gaily 
ed ranchero, soldiers. 
e toy booths: German 
aobiles and dolls lie 
side of tiny replicas of 
iv.e household goods, 
iture maize grinding 
s, strings of Cuern- 
seed-beads, straw- 

n horses and riders, 
2d = corn-husk dolls, 
it feathered cocks on 
s—a twist makes their 
rs and bills strike 
usly, feathers flying. 
vivid red and yellow 
es and hangings come 
i Texcoco or Oaxaca 
Saltillo. The central 
m of one carries a 
orously dwarfed Tlaloc 
uin-god ; some are rem- 
ent) of the inlaid 
2 motifs on the ruins of 
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FROM THE CATHEDRAL 


The two towers of the Cathedral of Mexico reveal a series of magnificent views 


a of the capital with the tiled domes of its churches and the huge wall of volcanic 


ie market is thus one 
» with the intimacy and 
reliness of  street-life. 
yet street-life in Mexico City gives the im- 
sion of vast animation—not rush, but anima- 
a purring peace, a sort of assiduous idleness, 
sing to eye and ear, not always to the nose. 
ething is always happening, be it a dog-fight 
n accident; an argument, or a crowd about a 
r beggar ; and every passerby has time to pause 
to note and perhaps to participate or to coun- 
Street-life is not glossed over with decorum as 
us; nor is it a rush and speeding up. It 1s 
» to the surface; a bit in the raw, yet at the 
» time more sophisticated. 

very street is a sort of living key to the com- 
ted ethnographic chart of Mexico, where the 
d of conqueror and conquered have mingled in 
id offspring—a new people, obviously in the 
ing. The Spaniards themselves were not one 
ire. The origin of the Basques is still one of 
ethnic mysteries of Europe. Moor and Goth 
Celt and Iberian contributed. To this day the 
lan proudly declares that his craneal measure- 
ts are different from and superior to those of 
proud Castilian. Mexico, too, was long the 
ping ground of heretical Jews, and many a 
ern pious Catholic Mexican has a nose that 
ares that his family ancestors miraculously es- 
d the Inquisition. Native Mexico was no less 
plex. Eleven distinct languages; sixty-odd 
cts. Physically the Indians varied from the 
t pacific Maya to the tall warlike Yaqui; here 


hills which hem in the city on the south and west. The largest bell in the 
cathedral was cast in 1792 and on a clear day its rich and penetrating tones 


may be heard six miles away. 


ai 


an Oriental caste to the 
eyes; there a Polynesian 
physiognomy. And in every 
street may be seen the re- 
sult of this mixing up of 
Europe and America. 
Perhaps of all the native 
diversions in Mexico City, 
not the cock fight or pelota 
nor the recently indulged 
baseball and football, can 
vie with romantic interest 
with the bull-fight. Some- 
thing more than a mere dis- 
emboweling of horses or 
the killing of a snorting 
bull—it is a pattern of 
color and grace and South- 
ern passion. The ensemble, 
crowd and action, have as 
definite structural unity as 
a Gothic cathedral. The 
crowd in the great ring are 
expectant. Vivid Spanish 
and Oriental shawls are 
draped over the boxes or 
cling to soft olive profiles. 
The band plays toreador, 
and the procession of bull- 
fighters enters in bright 
gold and red and yellow 
jackets and _ tight-fitting 
breeches. The toril opens; 
the bull rushes into the yel- 
low arena and the dazzling 
sunlight. He charges the 
red capes of the capeadores, 
who pirouette within an 
inch of the angry horns. 
The picadores with their 
long lances fare worse. The 
bull charges, hurls horse 
and rider brutally against 
the stockade—a vivid proof 
of the power of the beast, 
(Continued on page 48) 


WAITING FOR THE STREET CAR 


In a decade Mexico City has been transformed from a sleepy little world into a busy 


metropolis, tripling its area and doubling its population. 


Native Mexico, however, is 


slow to change and the streets provide a living key to the complicated ethnographic chart 
of the country which has eleven distinct languages and sixty-odd dialects. 
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THE MISSION OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


OFF THE BEATEN PATH IN CALIFORNIA 


Sidelights on California’s Complex Personality—From San Francisco te the 


Last Home of the Indian—Whales. Ostrich Farms and Mountain Liens 


By Micuarr R. O'Nerm 


ifornia if you go stalking long enough you can find anything 
mountaineers to the old Roman atmosphere of Hollywood, 
Indians to ostriches, from limousines to mountain lions, from 
es to sardines, from deserts to snow-capped péaks, with, on 
jouthern borderline, appealingly moist and old world, Mexico's 
ing city of Tia Juana: the flask in the hip-pocket of Cali- 
a. And it is in just such invariable variety that California's 
r claim to distinction lies. 
is a pretty state, no question, but you will not be completely 
m over. And it is a whale of a state, certainly. Its enormity 
id a half times as large as all New England, fronting nearly 
busand miles on the waters of the Pacific, and averaging two 
red and fifty miles in width—brooks no impossibilities within 
ronfines, topographical, climatical, personal or fantastical. 
peling in California you may catch the sensation that you are 
museum, for you pass in the same fashion from one roomy 
ty to another to find distinctly different things. Or even in 
same county, where the original curators presumably got 
hd. Example, exhibit one: 
bustling Chinatown fronts you, buckled onto the very belt 
an Francisco, central, noisy, still somewhat odoriferous, 
€ gray street cars clang incessantly between the canyons of 
office buildings, and merely one county removed, 
ly the small stride across the famous bay of 
Francisco, and lo! what have we? Dis- 
\tled mumblings from the thoroughly 
rovincial residents of delightful 
trban valleys to 
Fish and 
ne Commis- 
that deer are 
ing down from 
higher moun- 
pus regions to 
their gardens 
vely gardens— 
tr lawns and 
bs! If you are 
of those who 
ve that variety 
he spice of life, 
West, young 
. go West. 
ven the climate 
oblige you 
ously, for in 
fornia rain 
rs down eighty 
eS a/year in one 
aty “where the 
spires of giant 
woods and se- 
las have been 
iting sunward for centuries,” while in another a scorching 
desolates the soil to tawny desert wastes and only a cactus 
mms, and the desert rats go scurrying, and you can pant to 
r heart’s content, under the very shadow of a snow-capped 
mtain peak. Odd? Yes. But California is odd in more ways 
1 one. 
alifornia is bounded on the north by great forests, still lonely 
sts, dark and tangled and dripping with moisture, great winter 
ms, Indians, rivers and mountains: Mt. Shasta peaking itself 
4,380 feet (one of the second highest points in the United 
es); yet not content California outrivals itself with Mt. 
itney to the south, the highest point on the North American 
inent (outside Alaska) rising to 14,502 feet, and shadowing 
desert of Death Valley. But more! still more . . . the state 
1 manner of speaking has completely hogged the geological 
w. For California boasts the lowest point on the whole conti- 
t also: that is the weird southern Death Valley, white and 
rally warm and buried in a deposit of snowy salt. Death 
ley is near three hundred feet below sea level and only about 
y miles from the genuine snow-cap of Mt. Whitney. This 
ymes magical. This isa state possessing Aladdin’s lamp. This 
ae mecca for press-agents. They have found it. 
Vill you have rain? Very well! Or snow, deserts, grapes, gold, 
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SUDDEN FRIGHT 


Startled at the sight of the camera hunter this young wild cat is doubtful as to whether he should 
fight or run. Wild cats as well as puma and mountain lions are still found in some sections of Cali- 
fornia. 
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oranges, ostriches, oil, salt, silver, salmon, Indians, borax, copper, 
barley, cotton, olives, sardines, actors, fruits, millionaires, moun- 
taineers, hops, cattle, whales . . . ? Page California. She will oblige 

And speaking of whales, the days of Moby Dick, sadly enough, 
may have vanished forever, but the harpoon is still working on 
the coast of California. In days gone by the California coast was 
literally dotted with whaling stations. Today there is one. And 
there are two reasons for the rather abrupt deduction: whales are 
becoming scarce. They have been hunted too long and too suc- 
cessfully by the hundreds of whaling ships that operated tirelessly 
in all parts of the world. The annals of whaling, past and present, 
are filled with warnings that the whale’s day is near done. They 
will soon grace the Smithsonian Institute with the remnants of the 
dinosaur and the mastodon. They will be lightly touched by 
anemic janitors with feather dusters. 

“Not only is the end more clearly in sight on account of fewer 
whales, but where the whales used to have a good fighting chance, 
now they have none whatever,” says the incontrovertible scientific 
‘ report in a certain thin but 


interesting Fish Bulletin 
No. 6 before me. There 
was never an “interna- 


tional agreement” made to 

protect this giant of the 
open seas, and like the Gulli- 
ver of Jonathan Swift the 
whale is succumbing to the Lil- 
liputians. 

However, whal- 
ing is still found 
mildly profitable in 
California, since to- 
day every fragment 
of the mammal’s 
body is used, to the 
very -tail, whereas 
in the old extrava- 
gant days only the 
oil was saved; the 
huge carcass was 
cast adrift. Today 
“the whole body— 
flesh, entrails, blood 
and bones—is man- 
ufactured into fer- 
tilizer, poultry food 
and bone meal.” 
It is a large haul. 

Near an interest- 
ing little bay-town 
called Monterey 
where many a 
Spanish romance 
was weaved in California, and where for a time Robert Louis 
Stevenson lived and worked, there stands on the sand, drab, isolate, 
not unimpressive in its peculiar loneliness, a large dark platform 
covered with a slanting roof, otherwise open at the sides, and 
with an inclined runway leading up to it from the beach. Within, 
like in a witch’s grotto, there are eighteen large vats; these are 
connected—the witch is modern—with steam pipes. It is the 
whaling station at Moss Landing, California. 

Times were on the coast, long ago, when at the first streak of 
dawn the whalers clambered cold and cussing into their small 
boats, six or seven to a boat, and pulled manfully over the waves 
to the whaling ground. Narrowing eyes scanned the water for a 
spout. Oars were peaked and the boat was moved warily now 
with paddles. Whales were expected, and no mistake. The Cali- 
fornia coast had used to abound with them. And they were 
approached with caution. A spout! About forty yards was 
shooting distance. The harpoon connected with the long line was 
levelled, fired. Say it was a lucky hit. Down went the whale. 
And now over the Pacific with lightning speed whizzed the small 
craft. The line, with a twist round the loggerhead, was let out 
for a hundred yards or so, and then held fast. The whale when 
struck, as a usual thing, has no hesitancy in making a direct course 
for the open sea. 


ae Gs ~ St 
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Despite the modernization which has taken place since the earthquake 
San Francisco’s Chinatown retains its fascination. This is a view of 
Grant Avenue, the quarter’s principal thoroughfare. 


The successful cultivation of the date palm is one of California’s most interesting agricul- 
tural achievements. The experiment in the Coachella Valley began in 1900. Today dates 
rivalling the best that can be imported are grown in both Coachella and Imperial Valleys. 
During the hot weather the palms are irrigated once a week: during the winter, once a month. 


Courtesy All Year Club of Southern California 


Then it wearies. It must also come up for air; whales eye 
half hour or so must fill their gigantic lungs. Like camels 
drink deep, and submerge again. It is the pent up air that 
expelled violently through the nostrils that we see of coursé 
the whale’s “spout.” Gigantic warm-blooded mammals that 
know actually less about than any others. It is curious to reff 
that the female has a womb that brings forth a live babe, to” 
weight of five or eight tons! which she suckles on milk. A ¥ 
young elephant will not tip the scales much over one hundred a 
hfty pounds. 

And now the whale is wearying; the small craft drew neg 
and nearer; then the bomb lance was fired. If it was ano# 
lucky hit that entered a vital spot the animal would die alm 
instantly. But the old California records reiterate this was 4 
often the case, and on and on went the same maneuvering, bi 
dangerous and exciting. 

Often the old timers of California lost their whale, for all th 
trouble. They might have killed it surely enough, but the wh 
would sink. It was a case then of ‘Vive, vale’ with a vengeag 
And back to the dark bluffs of the rock-bound coast, disconsolat 

Today there is no such even moribund luck for the whale 
sinking. Whales are hunted in fast seaworthy boats. F6 
prong harpoons are shot into them that pass entirely through 
body, and the prongs, to make doubly sure, spread out to 
it fast. 

“There she blows!’ With the cry a chase as exciting as mf 
ever followed begins to “the wheel’s kick and the wind’s som 
The Humpback whale, favoring the coast of California parti 
larly (this is the megaptera versabilis of your ichthyologists ¢ 
zoologists) has been spotted from the telltale column of 
spouting up from the sea, and the chase is on. The Pacifie 
the battleground. It is calm. And the unsuspecting megapit 
versabilis little dreaming that its very tail will soon be pick 
and shipped to Japan, where a market for it is readily fof 
as a desirable food, swims on, romping and rolling and spo 
unconcernedly. 

On then goes the whale; behind her, cautié 
swift, certain, comes her Nemesis. And lo!” 
old sport of the chase evaporates with the thou 
of how certain it is. You are taking no chane 
The whale is foredoomed. And one thinks 
Wilde’s quip on the English fox-hunt: “The 1 
speakable in full pursuit of the uneatable.” 

For whale meat is far from tasty. If you: 
an epicure avoid it. It is reminiscent of the € 
ental chef-d’euvre found one flight up in™ 
balconied restaurants of San Francisco’s ever 
cinating Chinatown. Yin wo, otherwise “Bif 
Nest,” a mucilaginous sea-moss nipped from) 
waves by the swallows of Malacca and the Ind 
archipelago, cooked and served, a necessarily | 
pensive dish in San Francisco, brings to mind 
stranger thoughts than those that assail you 
gazing down on a “whale steak,’ cut from 
bloody mammal, sixty feet long, hoisted up ff 
the depths of the sea. 4 

San Francisco’s Chinatown is fascinating. 
has greatly changed. It 1s growing more 
more orthodox, yet its narrow streets with the 
and colorful imprint of the beautiful Chinese] 
tering upon them, its picturesque balconies, 
gorgeous displays of ivory and jade and silks 
lanterns in the better shop windows, its qu 
alleys teeming with a life apart where a butel 
sparsely haired of chin and with impassive f 
flourishes under the sign of Ten Thousand 
monies between his live boxed chickens, eterné 
squawking, and his dried fish—these scenes of 
dreams and mystery enough. You are in anot 
world. 

The sleek dark hair of the passing women € 
bellished with soft gold and jade; the slant 
that never accost you; the padded feet of 1 
elders who, unlike their sons, have refused 
adopt the pinching shoes, the trousers and ¢ 
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ne white man, clinging with serene grace and comfort to the 
collarless blouse, the flapping wind-blown pants and the 
ess slipper, tapering up at the toe; the sounds of sing-song 
es; the multifarious smells; all of it sets you wondering, and 
wing back on the ancient path to the B.c. of the universe when, 
2,000 years before Christ, the reputed inventor of writing 
the founder of the Chinese policy, Fu-Hi, ascended a throne. 
youthful California it is strange to see these quiet Orientals, 
antiquity sits on their faces with all the wizardry and wisdom 
ilence. California is robust and loquacious. In the old days 
Chinese were tormented in California. Their sheer unobtru- 
jess was in itself libel enough against them. What men can- 
fathom they damn or lampoon. 
heck Chinatown on your itinerary as something worth the 
1 trouble of nosing into when you drop off in San Francisco. 
will find it interesting, especially perhaps the Chinese Theater. 
he Chinese in their theater have come to enjoy themselves to 
utmost, plus, and they proceed at once. Some kick off their 
ers. Tong keung, preserved ginger, rice cakes, fruit, betel- 
touch the palate as the drama attacks the heart. What sounds! 
at gesturings! What chatter! Dramatic strides to the left, to 
right, magnificent costumes, stiffly uplifted arms. The scene- 
ter is kept busy. If a chair is needed on the stage, on rushes 
obliging shifter. The dramatic lord in the yellow robe sits 
n. No one is disturbed by the intrusion of an ordinary scene- 
ter and an ordinary chair into the midst of tragedy. What 
hat? That is the way it was always done. A box may repre- 
a mountain. A stool may represent a hut. That is the moun- 
That is the hut. On with the play! The yellow of the 
’s robe is mentioned advisedly: yellow is one of the five “‘cor- 
” colors of the Chinese. It was Kipling who affirmed: “San 
neisco has only one drawback—’tis hard to leave.” China- 
in is one of a hundred reasons. 
’n to the thickly wooded lonely mountainous regions of north- 
California the Wiyot, Hupa, Yurok and Karok Indians are 
reaching down into the very bowels of the great Earth Mother In the beautiful orange groves of Southern California the rows of care- 
self, treading soft-footed in their kane dances under the fully aligned trees often stretch for miles. 
D eternal stars. Over toward the Sierra Ne- 
as to the northeast the Modocs on Lost River 
eve an epic song, remembering bitterly the 
s of incredible slaughter when the State troops 
ched against them and opened fire because the 
ocs had refused to yield their homeland and 
‘ch on to where a devilling and gobbling white 
ernment dictated. I quote the old military 
er, in part, verbatim, for it is interesting : 
But should these peaceful measures fail,’— 
7 failed—“‘and should the Modocs presume too 
‘on the forbearance of the government and 
n fesort to deceit and _ trickery’—(the 
kery being their nostalgia and return to their 
ve soil)—‘“I trust you will make such use of 
military force that no other Indian tribe will 
ate their example, and that no reservation for 
n will be necessary except graves among their 
sen lava beds.” 
)r down the California Coast Range, overlook- 
the sea, in and around that wild country— 
l| mind you, to this day—of the rugged 
itanas and isolate ranchos, and you will find 
e are things quite as strange in California, 
e as “foreign” to our civilized notions, as the 
ity of drinking Wo Hop—‘Peacefulness” 
r cup, 25¢), or nibbling a shark’s fin draped 
1 mushrooms and bamboo shoots (a delicate 
| otherwise known as Sam Se Chee) in a bona- 
and thriving Chinatown stuck in all but the 
tt of that famous city enthroned on hills, and 
ied by the early Spaniards after a thirteenth 
ury saint: St. Francis of Assisi. 
low I goon... yet there is a mixture to the 
g’s taste! saints and sharks’ fins, state troops 
mushrooms. ... But this is California! . __ 
re deux vins. Anything is possible. Photo by Opal M. Scarborough 


onsider for instance the ostrich that toils not The ostrich farm is one of California’s most curious institutions. Here one of the ‘big birds 
her does it spin. It had used, shy and wary, is giving up a fine crop of plumes. The hood drawn over his head renders him docile, 
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with its large bright eyes and long naked neck and valiant legs, 
to inhabit the low brush regions of Africa or the dry sandy wastes 
of Arabian ao tearing faster than the best of Arabian steeds, 

when startled it has been said at twenty-five feet to a single stride, 
the short wings outstretched as ballast, running, running like 
lightning in the characteristic wide circles that makes the bird a 
perfect booby, easily caught. 

Consider then the -similarity between climatical conditions in 
South Africa and Southern California that led, so far back as 
1882, to an experiment which has resulted in an extensive and 
unique industry—i.e. Ostrich-farming in Southern California. 

Unique, assuredly, even for a surprising California, for it is a 
breath of Algeria, Tunis, the French Sudan, and Australia where 
today, and in the above-mentioned places near exclusively, you 
will find large ostrich-farms. A far cry. But that is California. 

The domestic ostrich, this imported African bird, in its South- 
ern California setting looks quite at home. There are the large 
arid spaces blocked by mountains and the sparse shrubs and the 
radiant skies, and the great herd with small heads uplifted, 
short, broad and depressed beaks giving them an Alice-in-Wonder- 
land look of curious wisdom. 

The male bird draws forth compassion. He is anything but 
the cock of the walk, nor exactly a cuckold either, but he is most 
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midnight moon. Heigh-ho! Africa, darkness, the beat of ¢ 
toms. 

In California, ostrich farms permit these birds a perfect se 
tropical locale. But their menu is modern; they are fed oran 
alfalfa, vegetables, some grain. And the end of the tale is} 
their tails yield profits. ‘The ostrich is driven into a corner 
a hood is drawn over his head. This renders him docile 

easily handled, and while one attendant holds him, snot 
his plumes.” They are to be found in Pasadena, where are te 
found also magnificent homes, full crops of golden wealth’ 
everlasting flowers; luxurious hotels and gentlemen past n 
dle age. ‘ 
Yet was it said “from limousines to mountain lions?” in ¢ 


fornia. Verily! “Look to the hills whence cometh such streng 
something of the sort, and behold the puma! But do not Ii 


to it. Never was shriek of beast or man more blood-curd 
One might even fancy it is in revenge, for slowly but surely 
mountain lion is being edged off the North American conti 
California offers a temporary habitat. The range of the a 

formerly was everywhere, from Mexico to New York. It} 
rather common in the Adirondacks of northern New York, 

civilization destined it to leave, seeking always the remote pla 
In California they may still be found. 


A NIGHT PANORAMA OF OUR PACIFIC 


The view over San Francisco is equally impressive by day or by night. 
city overlooks one of the finest landlocked harbors in the world. 


Courtesy Caisfsornians, > 


COAST METROPOLIS 


Built on a series of hills and covering an area of over forty square miles, the 
In the foreground of this picture are seen the buildings of the financial district. 


Powerful searchlights from battleships anchored in the harbor are sweeping the sky and the lights of the cities across the bay may be seen far in the 
background on the left. 


dutiful and hen-pecked. It is characteristic that the birds left to 
their own devices (which is not done these days) do not share, 
equally, domestic duties when mating time has yielded the 
enormous eggs, one equal to twenty ordinary barn-fowl’s e 
and so full that it would take forty minutes to hard boil it 
Ostriches have no genuine nests. The hens, the harem of one 
cock, lay their eggs together in a common shallow in the sand that 
the cock, ever attentive and domestic, has dug out. Incubation 
relieves the gentleman today of his erstwhile assiduity ; for it was 
he, on the African veldt or the Arabian sands, that had used to 
nestle down on the nest through the night, while the ladies did 
cavort. Even unto the daytime when the sun was mother did he 
stand guard, willingly seating himself on the huge thick-shelled 
eggs did too much éoolness threaten his unborn family with 
destruction. The women were symbols of modernity. They 
would have none of this nesting. Only occasionally would they 
relieve their saddened spouse. Careers perhaps! Gallant affairs, 
over the hill and far away. Two ostriches spooning under a 


ros 
ss* 


Some fifty miles south of Carmel lies a region that is interest 
because the ghosts walk, the ghosts of many Indians, of 7 
Costanoan family, wiped out by/too much missionization ff 
the early Franciscan brotherhood’ whose admirable intentions] 
long since on the Indian census of this region a zero. Hert 
one California haunt of the puma. Here of a morning you 
awake to discover that the puma, most assuredly an epicure, 
played the devil. A horrified rancher stares down on the s@ 
of the slaughter—there lie a dozen of his finest hogs slit @ 
down the belly as clean as a knife would do it, and hardly m 
than the livers removed; further on a heifer sprawls with) 
telltale runs of relentless claws along the foreleg. More lik 
however the crime is not discovered so soon. The range is laf 
Vultures circling over a given area, too persistently to bode mt 
good, offer the first clue. 

The mountain lion pursues its prey in silence and with utm 
caution, taking advantage of every cover until, very close, 

(Continued on page 46) 


JUNEmorningin 
Tokyo, the political, in- 
‘tellectual and financial 
>of Japan; June sixth by 
pw calendar. A few days 
and the nyubat, the rainy 
a, would begin; but today 
was no rain. A gentle 
was shining in a gentle 
Along the sidewalks, the 
‘arb of spring had given 
to the cool blue of sum- 

The flutter of blue ki- 
, the click of the wooden 
mingled strangely with 
latter of Western shoes, 
monotony of Western 
, for Tokyo is rapidly be- 
ig Occidentalized. In the 
ay the “hai-hai” of my 
na bearer accented the 
of motor horns; the pat- 
of his padded stockings 
a rhythm to the hum of 
iT engines. 


head with his towel he 
red the shafts of the rick- 
nd set me down before 
e-roofed wooden gateway 
g entrance to a tile-roofed 
en house. The paper 
ed doors slid 
Someone was 
ng for me. 
was Toshiko, 
nine, appropri- 
named—Clever- 
according to the 
sraphs. By our 
oning Toshiko 
id be but seven 
Bualt abut. in 
n children are 
ted a year old at 
1 and add a year 
New Year’s Day 
1 all Japan cele- 
ss its common 
day, so in Japan 
‘was nine. She 
not wearing her 
ght kimono and 
today. This was 
ay and_ school 
so she had on her 
ol uniform, white 
ly blouse and blue 
ed skirt, and, in 
> of the lacquered 
als with their red 
st thongs she was 
‘ing—more’s the 
—brown shoes 
stockings, West- 
style. But it took 
> than Western 
ies to efface her as toys. 


at the Imperial Primary School. 
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By STELLA BurKE May 


Every year the broken dolls of Tokio are buried with formal ceremonies 
The principal of the school is seen 


here addressing the children. 


THE BURIAL OF THE BROKEN DOLLS 


In 


Photo by Harry C. Ostrander 


Japanese children come to play in the grounds of the temples and laughing gods are used 
In their religion, whose rites include dancing, there is little room for gloom. 


arms 


were 
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Japanese self. Her black 
bobbed hair was brushed until 
it shone like wet seal; her 
dark brown eyes were glowing. 


arms was a doll—or 


what had once been a doll. 
She sank to her knees and 
greeted me with her best Jap- 
anese bow and held out for my 
inspection the doll—or rather 
the remains of a doll. One 
side of its face was gone; its 
and legs had _ been 
mended until they resembled 
anything but arms and legs. 
Its name was Kiku, she told 
me, a gift from Oji-San—her 
uncle. 
doll for every day in the year, 
she explained, not like the hon- 
orable dolls which were 
brought out every year on the 
occasion of the Dolls’ Festival 
—QO Hina Matsuri—and kept 
on exhibition until the end of 
March, when they were care- 
fully packed away and carried 
out to the go-down to remain 
for another year. No, those 
honorable dolls. They 
had been her mother’s and her 
grandmother’s and now they 
were hers and no doubt would 


It was a play doll, a 


be her children’s and 
her grandchildren’s. 
No, Kiku was dif- 
ferent. She was a 
play doll, a very be- 
loved play doll for 
every day in the year, 
but Kiku’s play days 
had ended. 

I agreed with Tos- 
hiko. Kiku was past 
mending. She must 
be buried and, in con- 
formity with Toshi- 
ko’s religion, accord- 
ing to Buddhist rites. 
Kiku must have a fu- 
neral. 

The garden pool 
was lush with iris 
standing waist high. 
We gathered an arm- 
ful, purple and mauve 
and white and then, 
hand in hand—Tos- 
hiko carrying the dead 
doll and I the fragrant 
iris—we set off for 
the Imperial Primary 
School Grounds in 
Nishi-Sugamo where 
every year in June the 
broken dolls of Tokyo 
are buried with 
Buddhist rites. 

“It will be very 
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Toshukin Arizawa, in 
peaked hat and robes of gorge 
brocade, took his place before 
altar, his assistant in more § 
ber garb, beside him. Mard 
in single file, the owners of 
broken dolls went forward, 4 
a last farewell to their treag 
and, joined by their schooling 
sang The Song of the Bm 
Dolls, their childish voices @ 
ing out on the soft June aim 
At the conclusion of the § 
the children took their place 
a circle about the open gm 
The priest at the altar in his 
orful robes opened a sutt 
scroll and intoned a prayery 
the spirits of the dolls abou 
be buried. His assistant took 
the chant and their voices 14 
out in sing-sing nasal drone.) 
cense was burned and as 
smoke curled upward the tf 
dolls were lowered, one by§ 
(as nearly intact as possible)@ 
the open grave. Another Sf 
was chanted and then, around) 
open grave, the children plz 
their gifts of flowers and f 
and vegetables to be transfom 
by their prayers into ambm 
: and nectar for the spirits of f 
GATHERED FOR THE CEREMONIES broken dolls to feed on. @ 
low branch of the spreat 
maple tree an iguisu—the 


There is nothing lugubrious about the funeral services for broken dolls at the Imperial Primary School, for 
interment is but the first step along the road to the gods. Youthful hilarity and American ice cream follow 
the ceremonies. 


large funeral,” Toshiko told me, “thirty dolls to 
be buried.” 

“Only thirty dolls broken in a year?’ This 
seemed a surprisingly small number. But Toshiko 
made it all clear. Of course there were many 
more dolls broken. But they were mended— 
“made fix’—as Toshiko expressed it. It was 
only the dolls that had been mended so many 
times they were no longer fit for service that 
were buried. 

There was no sadness in Toshiko’s voice as we 
made our way to Nishi-Sugamo. Her eyes were 
dancing. There was no sadness in the faces of 
the other owners of broken dolls whom we found 
inside the gateway to the school playgrounds. 
Thirty little Japanese girls, themselves just ani- 
mated dolls, were gathered under the spreading 
maple trees, while their parents and teachers, 
their friends and schoolmates—big and little, male 
and female—grouped themselves about an open 
grave above which rose a rock inscribed with 
ideographs which translated meant “‘Doll’s Grave.” 

Toshiko joined the mourners while I stood 
among the spectators. A miniature altar had 
been erected under the open sky. In front of 
the altar a white sambo (a wooden tray mounted 
on a tall stand) was filled with fruits and vegeta- 
bles—summer loquats, oranges, peaches, tiny pur- 
ple eggplants—offerings of food for the spirits of 
broken dolls. 

I watched Toshiko’s face as she approached 
the altar and with tenderness and respect placed 
the shattered remains of her beloved Kiku on the 


tray with the other broken dolls whose dismem- Photo by Harry C. Ostra 
bered heads and arms and legs gave mute testi- AFTER SCHOOL IS OVER 

ny th S sures iv i ; : : : : 
ones ae se area srt See ieee Japanese children are among the happiest and most charming children in the whole 


- . : Orient. This is a typical group of youngsters, two of whom are enjoying the colorful 
At ten o’clock a Buddhist priest, the Reverend mysteries of the kaleidoscope. 
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p nightingale that sings in 
jay time—repeated his litany, 
xek-yo ; ho-kek-yo.” 
rere was nothing lugubrious, 
ing—as we know the word— 
real about the rites. The 
ts smiled as they prayed. 
owners of the dolls were 
ant. One boy giggled. Why 
Interment is but the first 
along the way of the gods. 
ording to the spiritual train- 
of Toshiko and her com- 
ons, these dolls, like every- 
x that has been a source of 
sure, were possessed of 
ts and should be treated with 
ect and tenderness until the 
They had been so treated ; 
e had been mended when 
cen. Now they were beyond 
eding and were entitled to de- 
burial that their spirits 
iuld go the way of the gods. 
Then the service was ended 
children danced away to the 
iol garden and with youthful 
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iusiasm fell upon the refresh- THE LAST SAD OBSEQUIES 


its which were oftered. Tos- 


oured her ice cream and cake 


sat upon her heels and Before a miniature altar two Buddhist priests in gorgeous brocades perform the last ceremonies before the 
dolls are buried. A wooden tray is filled with fruit and vegetables as offerings to the spirits of the dolls which 
are seen with their broken arms and legs in the basket on the left. The Japanese child—like the children of 


or Japanese children have other nations—regards his doll as a living creature and this curious burial ceremony has been observed for 


eomed with great joy the ad- 


CREATIONS OF THE DOLL MAKERS 


Japanese dolls date back to antiquity and have always played an important part in the 

lives of the children. They range from the popular Darumu doll, symbol of patience 

and endurance, to such elaborate creations as emperors and empresses with silken robes, 

classical dancers, mounted horsemen and innumerable other beautifully made figures 

from mythological or ordinary life. Like so much of the work of Japanese craftsmen, 
dolls are often veritable works of art. 


many years. 


dition of American ice cream into their national 
diet. While Toshiko was so engaged I talked 
with Dr. Tetsuji Nishigawa, the principal of the 
school, about the custom of burying broken dolls. 

He told me that it had been observed in Japan 
for many years, that it is a tribute paid to the 
doll for the important part it has played in the 
education of the child. The Japanese child—like 
the children of most other lands—regards the 
doll as a living creature. For this reason the 
Japanese schools—the Imperial Primary School 
taking the lead—have established doll hospitals. 
Since 1913 more than ten thousand dolls have 
been received for treatment in this one doll hos- 
pital alone. But even the best doll hospital has 
its limitations in the art of mending dolls. There 
comes a time when a doll is past human aid. 

“Japan is the land of dolls,” he added. “The 
Japanese doll dates back to antiquity. It was 
introduced into Japan in the reign of the eleventh 
Emperor Suinin who ruled the country from 
ZEB AC tor AUT Aa ss: 

I remembered the story of the introduction of 
the doll. It seems that it was the custom in 
those faraway days when an overlord died for 
his faithful retainers to throw themselves into 
his grave and permit themselves to be buried 
alive with their master. The wailing of the re- 
tainers who faced such a fate was frequently 
heard by the Emperor sitting compassionately in 
his palace. So when the Empress Hihasu died 
in 3 A. D., the Emperor forbad that any of her 
retainers should be buried with her. As a com- 
promise, however, one Sukune Noma, the first 
Japanese wrestler in history, who was evidently 
a potter as well, made earthen dolls to represent 
not only the retainers but the horses of her 
Majesty and these were buried in the grave with 
her. These images which are today known as 
haniwa are frequently unearthed when excavations 


(Continued on page 51) 
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HE long 
| street of Ta- 
laa; ew: hia ch 
rises from _ the 
lower end of the 
city of Fez, from 
the great mosques 
toward Bab Ma- 
rouk, is bordered 
throughout its en- 
tire length by a 
dense crowd of 
people, quite con- 
cealing the shops 
along the route. Up 
there on the ter- 
races, the woman 
are watching the 
scene in the narrow 
street, from which 
rises the deafening 
sound of instru- 
ments and voices, 
which accompany 
or precede the Sul- 
tan of the Tolbas. 
He has just been 
elected and is pro- 
ceeding to his camp 
set up outside the 
city, on the left 
bank of the river 
Fez. He will re- 
main there ten days 
in his tent with his 
suite: schoolmates, 
teachers, friends, 
distinguished 
guests. 

The procession 
advances with re- 
markable slowness, 
like all processions 
in this city. There 
are innumerable 
halts: a distin- 
guished traveler 
recognized in the 
throng of on-look- 
ers is the object of 
special attention. A 
halt, greetings, 
even solicitations 
for a contribution. 
The Sultan’s cham- 


berlain harangues the people from the saddle every few rods, wish- 
ing them all sorts of prosperity in the name of his master, and 
each time he speaks he must stop. But there are no signs of 
impatience. The crowd is contented, happy and calm, noisy with 
dignity. A sort of spontaneous moderation reigns there of re- 
strained enthusiasm. There is no shouting save the shrill “you- 
you’s” uttered by the woman on the terraces. 

At the head of the procession, a band composed of big drums, 
massive tambourines and shrill flutes, first deafens the specta- 
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CROWNING THE MOCK SULTAN OF MOROCCO 


Student Pageantry in Fez 


By RENE MarTIAL 


Translated from the French by Priscilla Whiton 


© Ostrander from Ewing Galloway 


SHADOW CARPETED THOROUGHFARES 


As a protection against the intense heat of the mid-day sun trellises overgrown with vines 

have been built across many of the streets of the Moroccan metropolis. Fez, “The Sacred City,” 

was founded in 808 by Edris Il. The city soon became famous for its mosques and for its 

medersas, or colleges, which are as important to Mohammedans as those of Oxford are to the 

English. The colleges still possess libraries of great value and some of the finest Arab scholars 
are still to be found in Fez. 


confusion. 
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tors. This is 
rounded and f 
lowed by a comp. 
group of sings 
keeping very cl 
together, arm 
arm. Then, 
dense, in dow 
files, march t! 
heads of the d 
ferent sections © 
the city. The mt 
kedems,  carryi 
long brass-head 
canes, next f] 
mokharzts 
(mounted _ police 
with their Bb 
burnouses; thi 
another band, m«¢ 
deafening than t 
first, adding to 1 
instruments gf 
bronze sequins, 
small thick cy 
bals, followed 
dancers from 1 
mountains, wi 
wreathes of flows 
and their spec 
music, consisting 
drums, flageol 
and one or two d@ 
bonkas. Then me 
people. All the 
play, sing, lau 
shout, wave th 
bodies, dance, 1 
come more a 
more excited, cre 
ing a perfect ca 
phony for the e& 
and for the eyes 
confused _ shifti 
of colors: whi 
red, black, broy 
blue and mud—t 
that day there wv 
mud. 
Between ft 
men carrying ru: 
old guns appe 
the standard-bea: 
of the Sultan of 1 
Tolbas, followed 


his chamberlain; then more men, these last grave and dignifi 
They are the professors, many of them white-bearded; and I 
comes the newly elected Sultan, on horseback, silent, with a f. 
away look in his eyes, his hands raised like those of a priest rec 
ing a prayer during the offeratory. The horse is guided by t 
hands of his servants, another servant carries the green paras 
sign of power, a fourth drives away the flies with a long strip 
white linen; and then appears another band amid much noise a 


e procession has passed. . . 
very year the students (Tol- 
of Fez, who frequent the 
ersas attached to the most 
ly esteemed mosques of this 
the holy city of Morocco, 
in April, a sultan, who for 
eriod of ten days enjoys 
nge privileges. He notifies 
real Sultan of Morocco of 
ccession to the throne and 
mands him to render him 
age (in the form of gifts). 
also notifies the French 
dent General, the pasha of 
and, the general command- 
the sub-division. He threat- 
these last that the city will 
yombarded if they do not 
z him the tribute. He has 
right, and he uses it every 
, to ask the Sultan for the 
on of a prisoner, whom he, 
Tolba Sultan, chooses. It 
s that this pardon is 
ys granted. He _ gives 
ences by request in his tent. 
distributes alms from the 
Is he has received, also pro- 
s for his suite, his comrades, 
friends, from the donations, 
ding the gifts up according 


— 


the usages and customs of the Moroccan University world. 
Jn an appointed day the Khalifat of the Sultan, his representa- 
, and at this time one of his brothers living in Fez, the pasha 
he city, the general commanding the sub-division, and all the 
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THE CORONATION OF THE STUDENT SULTAN 


Accompanied by grave and dignified professors, by native musicians, by soldiers, students, citizens and digni- 
taries of all kinds, the student Sultan of Morocco proceeds to his camp beyond the city of Fez to be installed 
as the mock ruler of the country. He distributes alms, entertains his fellow students in regal fashion, and 
even commands the real sultan and the French authorities to render homage to him. His reign lasts ten days. 


him and bring him the gifts which he has demanded, under penalty 
of reprisals. 

On that day, two long, magnificent processions leave the city and 
move toward the camp, which is established about two kilometers 
from the walls which are the most remote from the Sultan’s palace. 


rocean and French authorities, come to present their respects to 


© Burton Holmes from Hwing Galloway 


MINARET AND ARCHWAY 


The gates of Fez which frame so many beautiful vistas are often architectural masterpieces with superbly pro- 

portioned archways and magnificent mosaic decorations in colored patterns of amazing complexity. These 

gateways form part of the mighty system of battlemented ramparts thirty feet high encircling the city and 

dating largely from the thirteenth century rulers to whom the city owes so many of its fine palaces, mosques 
and medersas. 


There is nothing picturesque 
about the situation. It is simply 
convenient. 

The Khalifat of the Sultan, 
on his mule with harness of 
purplish-red buckles, bit and 
stirrup of silver inlay, is es- 
corted by all the Moroccan 
dignities: pasha, mogtassebs, 
medjless, cadis, also mounted 
on mules. These in turn are 
escorted by Moroccan  spahis 
surrounded by French officers. 
The horizon-blue uniforms, the 
khakis, the gold lace, the decora- 
tions, the fourragers, shine, 
sparkle, flash in the clear April 
sun. A numerous staff accom- 
panies the general, who is re- 
ceived at the entrance of the 
camp by the French civil author- 
ities in their colonial uniforms, 
unfamiliar to the French public. 
The Sultan of the Tolbas pays 
no attention. He awaits in his 
tent, before which a small com- 
pany of sharp-shooters has kept 
the space open. 

The general, his officers, his 
spahis, the French in khaki, the 
natives in white and red burn- 
ous, halt about a hundred meters 
from the tent. This is a huge 
structure of white canvas witha 
black decorative motive, pear- 
shaped, which is found every- 
where in endless repetition. The 
general and his staff dismount, 
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THE UNIVERSITY AT CARACAS 


The University at Caracas, as a plaque on the wall informs the visitor, was erected by “The Illustrious American, Guzman Blanco.” To this picturesque 
and egotistical dictator, who ruled arbitrarily from 1870 to 1889, the city owes many of its public buildings as well as many statues of the dictator him- 
self. Most of the recent architecture in Caracas is too ornate to be pleasing, but the courts of the University possess an air of dignity and serenity. 


THE CAPITAL OF THE VENEZUELAN REPUBLIC 


Exotic and Modern Aspects of Caracas—The Amenities of Life in Venezuela— 


Portrait of the Nation’s Dictator 


By RicHarD CURLE 


KEEP in the cloudless sky above Caracas the intricate, mazy 

circling of vultures continues throughout the livelong day. 

In the hollow of its surrounding hills the city seems to 

bask in shining peace, its rust-red roofs crowded close together, 

and it is only the interminable, slow sweep of the great birds 

which suggests that something ominous and insecure which always 
hangs upon the loveliness of the tropics. 

Here and there rise the spires and domes of a Catholic and 
capital city, breaking the close monotony of one-storied houses, 
and on the outskirts the ramshackle dwellings of the poor straggle 
up the sandy ridges. In the unwinking glare of middle day, Cara- 
cas, from above, resembles a colored carving in high relief. The 
clumps of trees in the suburb of El Paraiso have the stillness 
of green metal, the palms stand out in moulded symmetry, and 
the gashes of purple and crimson blossom look like the extrava- 
gant paintings of insane exuberance. 

About the whole scene there is, indeed, a touch of magnificent 
unreality. In some ways the huddled city with its arid slopes 


reminds one of a Mohammedan town—the influence of Spain 
on it and the influence of the Moors is on Southern Spait 
only here there is no sense of that exhausted age one fe 
when looking down upon Damascus or Fez. 

It is natural to search for affinities, for through them we 
upon a formula of expression, but Caracas, with its intense 
mosphere of South America, cannot justly be described in ter 
of other countries or civilizations. There is something exe 
and bizarre about it, something impermanent and young, 4 
the dark shadows of its past are, as it were, lost in the dissolvi 
sunlight. The huge mass of the coastal range, blurred in 
noontide heat mist, towers abruptly beyond the town, and w 
its appearance of somber immortality heightens the dreaml 
effect of the city glittering at its foot. 

Yes, it is dreamlike to gaze upon, and the very sound of 
life, floating upwards in the confused, vast murmur of a ti 
increases the illusion, as though the city were but a miré 
on the sea, a beautiful creation of sun and air and water tl 
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iid vanish at a breath and die with the imagination that gave 
irth. 
. considerable city it is of 135,000 inhabitants, who, with a 
proportion of expensive motor cars and vague dogs, throng 
narrow streets unendingly. Three nationalities predominate : 
nish, Indian and negro, and in the permutations of their 
igled blood a distinct type is emerging. Of course, there are 
fain old families, landowners and merchants, of unmixed 
in descent, but they tend to stand more and more aloof, 
ecluded aristocracy, both from the ruling classes, who are 
cely Spanish and Indian, and from the crowd in general which, 
Caracas at least, runs through the whole gamut of uncertain 
estry. 
‘he people are swarthy, rather small, and sometimes, in youth, 
remely good-looking. But the swift maturity of the tropics 
ries a sting in its tail, and in a few years these pretty girls, 
ing, as of old, by open windows level with the road to watch 
passers-by, will have grown fat and unattractive. Time’s 
enge—and yet they will not be unhappy. Venezuelans accept 
fatalistically and, without being exactly vivacious, have yet 
‘ned to take things as they come and not to probe too deeply 
ath the crust. The need for discretion in a country which 
known innumerable revolutions, with all those sudden changes 
fortune which are the corollary of upheaval, has found its 
ompense in a rather caustic wit. Punctilious in their social 
iavior, Venezuelans are nevertheless quick at repartee and 
che invention of telling nicknames. 
The houses are washed in pale pinks, greens or yellows; cool 
ios, simpler than those of Seville but constructed on a similar 
del, open through arched passageways; and ancient churches, 
th elaborate facades, are a reminder of the Spanish dominion. 
the olden times Caracas was never one of the great centers 
Government like the cloud-cities of Bogota or Quito, and its 
morials are consequently fewer; but the touch of the sixteenth 
ntury still rests upon it and many of its obscurer houses were TICKETS TO FORTUNE 
iit in the heyday of the Spanish rule. 
But to the Venezuelan its chief glory is as the home of South As in other parts of Latin America the hopes of thousands of Vene- 
nerican liberty. Such men as Miranda, Bolivar—his house in zuelans are pinned to the lottery ticket. The lottery ticket vendors sell 
; b 5 the alluring paper chances to wealth on the street corners. 

racas is a national museum—Sucre and Paez were born in 
mezuela, and Caracas was the lodestar of the earliest revolts. Every square of the city has its symbolic and martial statue, 
) wonder the inhabitants have delighted to honor their heroes. and even in the splendid avenues of the southern outskirts, 
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CATHEDRAL AVENUE IN CARACAS 


Caracas is to a large extent a modern city with fewer memorials of the past than most of the other South American capitals of its age. Founded in 
1567 by Diego de Losada, Caracas was later the birthplace of Simon Bolivar and it claims the distinction of being the first city to overthrow Spanish 
colonial authority. Today it is an important commercial center with a population of 135,000 and large paper, cement and textile factories. 
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where the trees meet overhead as in a leafy glade and the glowing 
colors of bougainvillza, flamboyant and hibiscus interlace the 
green, every crossroad has its statue dedicated to the theme of 
Liberty. The Liberators, too, saw the humming birds flutter 
about the purple orchids, and it is fitting that their bronze 
figures should now reign for ever over the delicious scene. 

Government offices and public institutions fill whole blocks of 
the city. Their architecture is, in the main, too ornate to be 
pleasing, but the courts of the University have an air of inviolable 
peace, and the great courtyard of the Capitolia, with its central 
fountain, possesses a regal dignity. Caracas is made gay by 
numerous well-kept municipal gardens, and if from above it bears 
a Moorish aspect, a nearer view from the hilly section of El 
Calvario suggests rather an Italian town of the Middle Ages, with 
its weathered roofs, its scattered trees, its steep narrow streets, 
and its cobbled pavements. 

But there, again, one must not be mislead. No European city, 
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THE CAPITAL AND ITS THOROUGHFARES 


The city of Caracas is gorgeously located in a high valley among misty blue mountains. 

shows a view over the tiled housetops with the white spires of the churches rising here and there and the 

president’s palace near the center. Below is one of the city’s typical thoroughfares in which the traditional 
donkey burden bearers often dispute the right of way with motor cars. 
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no city out of the tropics, é 
had a market like that of C 
cas. How can one describe t 
tumultuous spectacle, whi 
holds, in concentrated essence, 
very color and scent of the So 
Laden mules from the coun 
stand in patient rows, exquis 
birds in tiny cages are being s¢ 
on the curb, and in front of 
buildings proper are hea 

masses upon masses of flow 

And not only the blooms of 

tropics, but scarlet gladioli, wh 
lilies and daisies, and roses 

every hue. Upon the mount 

side are market gardens, aj 
there Italians cultivate the flo 
ers and vegetables of the Nort 

But all this is as nothing 
what awaits one within. A seet 
ing crowd, piles of outlandi 
fruits, smells enticing in one sp 
repulsive in the next, fish wi 
names like carite, pargo, met 
tethered turkeys, slabs of me 
local pottery—everything th 
one might least and most expe 
And it has an “atmosphere” 
that incommunicable thing whi 
words cannot catch save by t 
chance inspiration of created 11 
agery. 

One can buy most things 
Caracas, for the shops a 
crammed with the merchandise | 
Europe and the States, but livi 
is no doubt expensive and mon 
melts with its usual painful rapt 
ity. But the visitor should n 
go to Caracas to acquire thing 
but rather to acquire experien 
The South America of fiction 
here made true. Grave senor 
dressed all in black, greet one a 
other with shoulder pattings ; st 
diers, with rifles between the 
knees, sit in rows beside the ba 
racks; khaki-clad policemen — 
Indian countenance regulate t 
traffic with flourishes of their b 
tons. All is suave and orderly 
in a modern city going about 1 
daily business—but to what e 
tent is this civilization a venee 
South America is a strange plac 
and the incalculable, cruel hea 
of the wilderness is never f 
away. It is the romance of co 
trast which makes a town like Caracas so exciting, and as o 
walks its streets one conjures up the visions which Conrad co 
jured up in “Nostromo.”’ How can one really know these peopl 
How can one tell what is going on beneath the surface?... B 
it is getting on for lunch and time to make for the garden | 
the Venezuela Club. . ... 

In a direct line Caracas is only six or seven miles from the sé 
but its altitude is nearly 3,000 feet, and it takes the train an ho 
and a half to wind up round the mountains from La Guaira. T! 
Conquistadors chose well, though, indeed, their aim was securi 
from attack rather than protection from the heat. Save in t 
very middle of the day the temperature is never unbearably o 
pressive. The early mornings are pleasant and a coolness falls 
the late afternoon. That is the ideal hour. Fleeting shadows pl: 
upon the deeper violet of the mountains, and a deceptive glow, 
of new life, gilds all the dying dusk. Frogs wake in the poo 
and fresh odors fill the air. And presently the encircling ligh 


The upper picture 


n to shine out one by one and 
velvety softness of a tropical 
it enfolds the world. 
hn the city itself the sellers of 
pry tickets have ceased their 
s and friends are greeting one 
ther in the lit-up wine shops, 
ch stand open at every corner. 
» crowds have increased rather 
1 lessened, for their Latin 
od makes them crave for com- 
y and the streets are their 
), but there is a sense of ease 
sr the toil of the day and peo- 
gather into sociable knots. 
nd for the traveler approach- 
from afar, night, with its 
sing hand, leaves nothing but 
tier’d lamps to show a city 
enchantment. A sea fog, glid- 
high upon the hill, has 
imed the immediate stars, but 
‘acas, combed free of matter, 
ums in the darkness like a 
ulous jewel upon a jet-black 
onet. 
7enezuelan and foreign society 
“aracas revolve in separate cir- 
3, and though they impinge 
yn one another with friendly 
pact, their orbits are essentially 
ividual. Of course, there are 
eign families who, through 
g residence or inter-marriage, 
ve an assured footing in both 
nps, but generally speaking the 
itude towards social usage is 
tly different in the two groups, 
1 the meetings between them, 
wever cordial, have an air of 
-mality. 
One must know a Venezuelan 
nily very well before being 
ced to anything more than an 
ernoon reception, and though 
nezuelans are frequently to be 
‘t with at the dinners given by 
iropeans and Americans, they 
ve a tendency, even there, to 
dup themselves together and 
joy their own gossip and their 
m jokes. This is not through 
ucherie, for their manners are 
rfect, their knowledge of the 
tld considerable, and _ their 
thes of the smartest, but rather 
rough a kind of clannishness, a 
nd of inherent inability to min- 
2 easily with foreigners. The 
est families” of Caracas are, for the most part, closely connected, 
d Venezuelan society is a sort of intimate sphere. The very 
ture of its construction prevents the stranger from penetrating 
its core; and though he will be received with friendly politeness 
cannot be given the password. 
And it must be realized that however rich a Venezuelan may be, 
will probably employ but a few slovenly Venezuelan servants, 
th the result that much of the housework has to be done by the 
mily, and that entertaining on a grand scale is practically impos- 
le. If, however, one is fortunate enough to be asked to a 
enezuelan luncheon party, one is assured of lavish hospitality in 
strange setting. 
Let me describe such a meal given by the grandsons of the 
mous resident-Dictator of other days, Guzman Blanco, at their 
untry hacienda. It lies about forty-five miles from Caracas, in 
rich valley of sugar-cane and palm, and their house is a ram- 
ing old building in the colonial style. 
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GLIMPSES OF STREET LIFE 


Laden mules from the country often clatter into the narrow, cobblestone streets of Caracas to add to the 

picturesque contrasts of the city’s life. 

vendors who sell everything imaginable from birds to slippers. A large assortment of the latter is being dis- 
played by the boys in the lower picture. Their supply includes slippers for people of all ages. 


Another characteristic of the city is its delightful variety of street 


On this bright Sunday morning not fewer than twenty cars 
are drawn up outside it. In one corner of the balcony hired canta- 
dores are playing and singing the high-pitched national airs, and a 
few couples are performing the jwropa, a dance at once graceful 
and energetic. At the other side a crowd of Venezuelans and 
foreigners is talking voluble Spanish, while individuals wander 
about the lower rooms or find their way to the cocktail table in the 
back courtyard. 

A feeling of go-as-you-please, slightly embarrassing to one 
who is not even on the outer rim, pervades all, but that is the 
Venezuelan courtesy of wanting you to feel at home. In appear- 
ance the party is an informal one, but actually it is a very unusual 
honor. Such parties are, indeed, the high-water mark of Vene- 
zuelan esteem. 

Underneath the trees are trestles laden with food. An ox, 
killed and roasted that day, is brought on; the meat, cut into 
shapeless hunks, is strung on long sticks, and one is supposed to 
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VENEZUELA’S PRINCIPAL SEAPORT 


Practically all the business of the Republic of Venezuela passes through the seaport of La Guaira which nestles at the foot of luxuriant mountains rising” 
This section of the American mainland was the first to be discovered and the first to receive a name. Venezuela, 


to a height of nearly a thousand feet. 
however, has no gold and silver and it was neglected in favor of other sections of South America. 


slice off pieces for oneself. Asa prelude to a meal it is not artistic, 
while the resulting sights are positively barbaric. To watch gen- 


tlemen gnawing at large bones 
held between their hands is 
rather suggestive of a cannibal 
feast, and I cannot say it en- 
couraged my appetite. 

But there is plenty of food 
of a more delicate nature. For 
example, there are ayjacas, 
which resemble bloated pan- 
cakes and are filled with minced 
meat, raisins and olives. The 
Mexican tomale is their first 
cousin and they are very excel- 
lent. No bread is provided; its 
place is taken by rolled lumps 
of cold, pounded maize, each 
one served, like a cob, in a 
wrapper of maize leaves. It is 
a highly unpalatable substitute, 
and could only be swallowed, 
as far as one of the guests was 
concerned, by covering it thick 
with the fiery Venezuelan pickle, 
of which great dishes are scat- 
tered about the table. The 
cakes that terminate this al 
fresco banquet may be called its 
only European touch, if one ex- 
cepts the whisky and soda, a 
drink as popular in South 
America as elsewhere. 

To understand Venezuelan 
society one would have to un- 
derstand the psychology of 
Venezuelans. And that is not a 
simple matter. Their affinities 
with us are misleading, for their 
views on life, while less com- 
plex in ‘some respects, have the 


La Guaira with Caracas seven miles inland, 
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THE MILKMAN MAKES HIS ROUNDS 


Though Caracas is conspicuously up-to-date in many respects the old- 

fashioned milk vendor is still seen in some sections of the city. He 

carries his supply in cans slung across his horse and rides right up to 
his customers’ doorsteps. 


A railroad that winds through the steep hills connects 


obscurity of a national outlook inherited from several civilizatio} 
and modulated by the special circumstances of their history. 


The Venezuelans, and mo 
particularly the women, are 4 
lightful people, full of swift 
telligence and social nuance, 
it may be doubted whether ma 
of them have intellectual inte 
ests or are attracted by gener 
ideas. In the unrestful dr 
of their life, love and recreati 
are the principal anodynes. 

Venezuela, like all Lal 
countries, abounds in cony 
tional social observances. The 
is only one of these which ¢ 
for comment, the custon 
widely copied by the forei 
element—of sending magnil 
cent bouquets or baskets ¢ 
flowers to mark any complime! 
tary event. On returning fro 
abroad or on giving an enteé 
tainment, a lady will receit 
these gorgeous tokens of goo 
will, and for days on end h 
home will bloom like a_ ho 
house. : 

But though the habits of th 
country naturally tinge the liv 
of Americans and Europeat 
living in Venezuela, yet it 
surprising to what an extet 
they dwell in a world of the 
own. It is an extraordinari 
hospitable world, peopled by e3 
iles who instinctively hold t 
gether, and if one knows tl 
right set—a word, possibly ¢ 
elastic interpretation in the vi 

(Continned on page 53) 


MOTORWAYS TO 


HE demand for good roads in Latin America has come as 
a natural result of the general use of motor cars and trucks 
and the improvement in road building machinery and methods. 
as also the natural 
It of the increase 
motoring ever y- 
ere that plans 
nid be made for a 
t inter-American 
iway. There are 
‘ral official bodies 

other organized 
icies working ef- 
ively toward the 
ization of this 
ul. Among them 
‘eis the Pan Amer- 
1 Union which, 
yugh its able direc- 
general, Dr. L. S. 
we, is taking an im- 
tant part. Time, 
wever, and eco- 
aic needs will regu- 
» the progress that 
1 be made for such 
international high- 


Discussion of an in- 
national highway 
minds me of the 
sat enthusiasm, in 
~ younger days, for 
vine’s dream of a 
n American Rail- 
y. Important links 
that ambitious proj- 

have been built, 
1ers never will be, at 
st not for centuries. 
th the airplane and 
ydern highways have 
arded the railway 
rvement in Latin 
merica and, curi- 
sly enough, between 
e era of fervid en- 
usiasm for a great 
in. American Rail- 
ry system and the re- 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Road Building in the West Indies 


and South America—The Future of Automobiling in Latin America 


By Joun Vavasour NOEL 


This is the first of a series of articles by a veteran Pan American traveler who is now making 
a study of motoring conditions in the West Indies. In this article Mr. Noel describes his trip 
from Washington to Havana. His future articles 

parts of the West Indies and South ,America— Editor. 


will deal with his experiences in Cuba, other 


Older travelers have the memories of the poor roads in most 
Latin American lands so firmly fixed in their minds that it is hard 
for them to realize that of late years considerable progress has been 
made in nearly every 
Latin American coun- 
try in the building of 
good or passable high- 
ways. Cuba is a shin- 
ing example and most 
people have read about 
the great Cuban High- 
Way, seven hundred 
miles long, the long- 
est single contract in 
the New World, now 
almost finished. 
Mexico is developing 
good roads, with par- 
ticular emphasis on 
the national highway 
from Mexico City 
north to Laredo and 
south to Suchiate, the 
longest link in the 
proposed Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway. With- 
in a year it will be pos- 
Su ben to dir iveto 
Mexico City. That 
Porto Rico has good 
roads is common 
knowledge. Some are 
aware of the fact that 
both Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, 
due to American in- 
fluence, have _ fine 
highways, but who 
realizes that Venezuela 
has over a thousand 
miles of good and 
passable roads reach- 
ing into the Andean 
regions of that coun- 
try and into Colom- 
bia, cars from which 
sister republic are oc- 
casionally seen in the 
streets of Caracas? 
These roads were 


nt movement for a EVENING NEAR DAYTONA built by General 


mprehensive system 


As the motorist goes south along the Florida coast every evening brings new beauty. This 


Gomez and are an 


concrete or ma- view over the Halifax River was taken not far from the famous Daytona Beach which eternal monument to 


damized highways, possesses one of the great motor speedways 
‘plane transportation 

is slipped in without much ballyhoo. Today one travels by air, 

- speedily and as safely as on a train, to all the southern lands. 
Transportation by air, while it will doubtless delay railway con- 
ruction in Latin America, will in no wise affect the building of 
od roads, which give a much-needed local service, becoming 
tional and later international in their connections. 


on which so many records have been made. him. Panama _ has 
some good roads but 

is clamoring for more. In Peru there are some fine roads, par- 
ticularly the one into the Andes, paralleling the Central Railway. 
Chile and the Argentine are constantly building new highways, 
and before long one may drive across the Andes that divide 
them on a modern highway. Aside from the direct economic 
motive of the demand created by autos in passenger and freight 
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ortation, there / 
ealization that 
oads help the 
movement. In 
the lands re- 
to there are 


Commiussions 


(sa 
Ley | 
n) 
ie} 
“ 


bee [ht | 


or in the 
The eco- 
of the 


realized. 

What greater pleas- 
ure could there be than 
a leisurely journey in 
one’s car to the new 


us, 
their kin 
tured 


on th 
= 


One always 
th 


. Be tor 
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—— 
Dags i 
In those days to travel was 


ba | 


po" Oo 


many 


ba to 

c and 

nto 

= er to 

other hand, I may 1 2 Santi 


msport my car to J 


ON SOUTHERN WATERWAYS 


and delightful adventures for the exploratory motorist who wanders 

le trip southward. In the Florida Everglades the last survivors 
¢ Indian tribes still cling to their ancient customs. 
icturesque feature of river life during the last century have not 
lower picture is anchored on a southern river 
2 good business, 


t seen in the 


and still doe 


NOVER 


and across the G 
New Orleans 
other year or & 
will be possibile G 
from Havana ao 
Cruz and moter 
there to Mexia G 
and then mo; 


Laredo or & - 
present good seam 
Acapulco. In daa 


a few years timmy 
motorist will Beg 
to make a 
of South Amex 
either transport 
car by boat or =: 
cases motoring 
one country & 
other. Its 
time for piomes 
work in South Aa 
can motoring aaa 
is why I am om 
way. At presem 
countries do mat 
Cuba’s liberal laws 
the admittance aia 
without duties a 
tape. Howerex 
that will change 
the motorists Seam 
arrive. Rega 
will be made a 
the situation. 

ship lines will 
their rates and @ 
special facilites) 
many of them ae 
ready doing. ; 

The first past aun 
trip southward & 
at Washington. 
is nothing novel am 
the motor trip 2 
Washington 2 & 
West, though t= 
lap from Maes 
Key West is comma 
tively new. B 
the log of my jam== 
from the takeot 
the famous Zero Sa 
in Washington. 
in the presence f= 
resentatives of Gal 
Haiti, the Dosa 
; Republic and =a 
Rico as well as the Director General of the Pan American 
to the southernmost city in the United States. 

The usual route is from Washington to Richmond due sam 
branching at St. Petersburg for a choice of routes, 1 decal 
however, to turn off at Fredericksburg on U. S. 17 on tae 
Tidewater Trail, which is not entirely paved as yet. Nevertae® 
I love the ride along the ridge overlooking the Rappahannock 
glimpses of the peninsula between it and the Potomac where 
presidents had their homes. Historical Yorktown, 
Williamsburg and Jamestown are beyond and the James 
Bridge leads to Norfolk and delightful Virginia Peach. 
rather a dreary ride across North Carolina to Fayetteville, 
quaint market house and its delightful tourist inns, I wes @ 
more on one of the main routes south. The other route is 0S 
to which I decided to cross from Fayetteville so that I migaee 
joy the delightful hospitality at Southern Pines and the ea 
Pinehurst, where the links are among the most beautifal =i 

(Continued on page SOY 


The old show 
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By CHRISTOPHER WEST 


et ne FR Nhe hcemcA ince) 


SRECENT years few anthropologists have done more interest- 
bm work than Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator of Ethnology 
Mm the American Museum of Natural History. In reading 
Tboks the ordinary layman will discover that anthropology is 


Gepologists are learning about the lives and habits of primitive 
pic illuminates many problems in our own lives. At times, 
ger, the anthropologist proves to be a very disturbing person, 
Nsme readers of Miss Mead’s books will find themselves rudely 


Bmswered this question—and many others as well—in two 
The first of these books, Coming of Age in Samoa, was 
Haised in 1928. The second appeared this year and is called 
ang Up in New Guinea. 


of human nature, its malleability and its resources, than 
8B primitive people who have chosen different solutions to 
+ wroblems than our own. Civilized society is so complex 
thi is impossible to study accurately the effect of education 
(vironment on the child. The simpler primitive community, 
7 gives us a picture of human education in miniature. In 
fatto study such a community Miss Mead spent six months 
on: the sea dwelling Manus 
th Admiralty Islands north 
ew Guinea. Her book, 
ang Up in New Guinea, is 
tcord of what she discov- 
phere. 

» Manus are a truly primi- 
Heople living in vaulted, 
ed houses set on stilts in 
eoons. They have escaped 
abious blessings that are 
fered by both missionaries 
taders: They have escaped 
wd the white man’s diseases. 
Mare without written rec- 
is. ud without economic com- 
aions with white civiliza- 


¥Fom a thatched house on 
s.built in the center of the 
village of Peri’, writes 
6 Mead, “I learned the na- 
planguage, the children’s 
He, the intricacies of social 
bization, economic custom 
tligious belief and practice 
‘| formed the social frame- 
fk within which the child 
sup. In my large living 
on the wide verandas, on 
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TRAVEL 
GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA 


| 

| 

i Adren’s Eden and an Adult Purgatory—The Spoiled Child in Primitive 
Life—Babbitt’s Predecessors in the South Pacific 


day and I watched 
them, now from the 
midst of a play 
group, now from be- 
hind the concealment 
of the thatched 
walls. I rode in their 
canoes, attended 
their feasts, watched 
in the house of 
mourning and sat se- 
verely still while the 
mediums conversed 
with the spirits of 
the dead. I observed 
the children when no 
grown-up people 
were present, and I 
watched their beha- 
vior towards their 
parents. Within a so- 
cial setting which I 
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THE FIRST LESSON 


As soon as children are old enough to 
toddle about they are put down in the water 
at low tide. By floundering about and imi- 
tating their older brothers and sisters chil- 
dren learn to swim almost as soon as they 


learn to walk. 


learned to know intimately enough not to offend against the 


hundreds of name taboos, 


watched the Manus baby, the 


Manus child, the Manus adolescent, in an attempt to under- 
stand the way in which each of these children was becoming a 


iny islet adjoining the 
8, in the surrounding la- 
1.the children played all 


i) 


Grving Up in New Guinea by Mar- 
lead. 371 pps. Illustrated. Published 
‘iam Morrow and Company $3.50. 


; 
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BEGGING FOR BETEL NUT 


The children in Manus, undisciplined, unchecked by any respect for 

their elders, are the most selfish and egotistical youngsters imaginable. 

They are always making demands on the kindness and generosity of 

their too solicitous parents whom they repay with defiance and contempt. 

Children eat when they like, play when they like and sleep when they see 
fit. Theirs is the paradise of the spoiled child. 


Manus adult.” 

The Manus children lead a 
happy life. They play when 
they like; eat when they like 
and sleep when they want to. 
As young children they are 
taught to swim and paddle their 
little canoes. The rest of their 
education consists almost solely 
in acquiring as much physical 
dexterity as possible. They are 
forced to observe only two sets 
of rules—those governing prop- 
erty, which is sacred among the 
Manus, and those relating to 
morality for the Manus, unlike 
the Samoans and other island- 
ers of the South Pacific, have a 
rigorous Puritanical code of 
ethics. 

In Manus the child is king. 
The Manus youngsters frolic all 
day long in an ideal playground 
without responsibilities. They 
owe no thanks to their parents 
who devote so much care to 
them. They give free play to 
their emotions; they give free 
rein to their tongues and their 
tempers. The most wretched 
little urchin will shout defiance 
at the most respected member 
of the community. Three-year- 
old children will kick and 
scream when their mothers try 
to take them home. Children 
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rarely come home at meal time and yet they will shriek and howl 
for food an hour after the family has finished its meal. In a 
thousand different ways. they manage to force their parents to do 
what they will. They demand and never give. For their parents 
they have a proprietary feeling but little solicitude. The only 


FISHING AT SUNDOWN 


A sea dwelling people living in thatched houses set on stilts, the Manus are naturally able fishermen. Children 
learn fishing methods early. The older men make the boys tiny, pronged fish spears, teach them how to use nets 
and take them on expeditions to catch turtles, dugong and kingfish. This is a typical fishing scene at evening. 
The net holders standing neck deep in the lagoon are moving to a new position. The beaters are in the canoes. 


gentle and generous child Miss Mead found in the village of Peri 
was the daughter of a blind man who had demanded kindness 
of her. 

In this land of spoiled children home life is far from being 


ARRIVING AT THE PARTY 


The young girl celebrates the arrival of adolescence with several feasts for all the women of the clan and all 

the women who have married into it. The boxes of the village are ransacked to dress the small girls; taro and 

coconut oil pudding and cakes of sago and coconut are brought by members of the family in carved bowls on 

canoe platforms. For a girl the feasts of adolescence mark the end of play and careless companionship and the 
beginning of adult life and responsibility. 


exasperating and unpleasant encounters between father and § 

“Against the piles at the back of his veranda a man lo 
wearily. After a whole night’s fishing and the morning at 
market he is very sleepy. His hair is combed stiffly back from 
head ina pompadour. Around his throat is a string of dogs’ te 


rolls a pepper leaf into a long funnel, bites off the end, and d 
ping the spatula into the powdered lime, adds a bit of lime to 
mixture which he is already chewing vigorously. 

“The platform shakes as a canoe collides with one of the pil 


From his distended ear lobes d 
gle little notched rings of coca 
shell, and through the piep 
septum of his nose is passe 
long slender crescent of pe 
shell. His G-string of trade elf 
is held fast by a woven belt, q 
terned in yellow and brown. 
his upper arms are wide wo 
armlets coated with black, 
ber-like gum; in these are st 
the pieces of the rib bones off 
dead father. On the rough 
boards lies a small grass 
from which projects a polish 
gourd on which intricate desig 
have been burned. In the mot 


sent a crocodile eating a m@ 
The carved head extends in st 
ing unconcern from the 
crocodile’s ornate jaws. 9 
lounger stirs and draws from} 
bag the lime gourd, a cluste 
bright green betel nuts and 
bunch of pepper leaves. He pi 
a betel nut in his mouth, leisur 


The man begins hastily gathel 
up the pepper leaves and 
nut to hide them from a possi 
visitor. But he is not qui 
enough. A small head appe 
above the edge of the verat 
and his six-year-old son, Pop 
climbs up dripping. The chil 
hair is long and strands of it 
caked together with red mud;1 
fore they can be cut off, | 
father must give a large fea 
The child has spied the treast 
and hanging onto the edge of 
veranda he whines out in the te 
which all Manus natives 1 
when begging betel nut: ‘A lit 
Betel?? The father throws h 
a nut. He tears the skin off wi 
his teeth and bites it greedily. 

“*Another’, the child’s vo 
rises to a higher pitch. 7 
father throws him a second n 
which the child grasps firmly 
his wet little fist, without ; 
knowledgment. ‘Some  pepj 
leaf ?’ 

“The father frowns. ‘T ha 
very little, Popoli.’ 

““Some pepper leaf.’ T 
father tears off a piece of a le 
and throws it to him. 

“The child scowls at the sm 
piece. “This is too little. Mo: 


pleasant. Miss Mead has given a series of vivid scenes illustrating More! More!’ His voice rises to a howl of rage. 


typical daily incidents that occur in Manus family life. In reading 
these descriptions one wonders why these primitive people never, 
in their irritation, did not invent the venerable old axiom “Spare 


aging.’ 
the rod and spoil the child”. Here is one of the characteristically 


““T have but a little, Popoli. I go not to market until the mi 
row. I go this afternoon to Patusi and I want some for my ve 


“The father resolutely begins to stuff the leaf farther into 1 


d as he does so, his knife slips through a crack into the sea. 
ilt get it, Popoli? 

it the child only glares furiously. ‘No, I won’t, thou, thou 
one, thou hidest thy pepper leaf from me.’ And the child 
off the veranda and swims away, leaving his father to climb 
and rescue the knife him- 


us the young tyrants rule 
iders in Peri. When they 
umong themselves, however, 
Tanus children are pleasant 
th. They are even generous 
onsiderate with one another 
ies. Almost always they are 
ree, joyous little savages 
perfect health and abound- 
nergy. Furthermore, Miss 
| discovered that they 
ed quickly and that they had 
memories and alert minds. 
nort, the conditions would 
to be ideal from the chil- 
5 point of view. They have 
ng to do but have a good 
ill day. How do they amuse 
selves? What are the ad- 
ges of the children’s Eden? 
2w paragraphs from Miss 
V's book give the answer to 


ical surroundings are ideal, a 
shallow lagoon, its monotony broken by the change of tide, 
riving rains and occasional frightening whirlwinds. They 
ree to play in every house in the village, indeed the reception 
bn of the house is often hung with children’s swings. They 
plenty of materials ready to 
|, palm leaves, raffia, rattan, 
, seeds (which the adults 
e into tiny charm cases), red 
cus flowers, coconut shells, 
lanus leaves, aromatic herbs, 
it reeds and rushes. They 
materials in plenty with 
hh they could imitate any 
ince of adult life—playing at 
e or exchange, or the white 
’s trade store which a few of 
1 have seen, of which all of 
1 have heard. They have ca- 
of their own, small ones, en- 
y their own, the larger ones 
heir parents in which they 
always free to play. But do 
ever organize a boat’s crew, 
se captain and pilot, engineer 
helmsman, reproduce the crew 
he white man’s schooner of 
+h they have heard so many 
| from returned work boys? 
er once in the six months I 
t in close contact with them 
I see this happen. Or did 
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They beat toy drums when the young men drummed for a dance, 
but they held no dances of their own. 

“They had no sort of formal organization, no clubs, no parties, 
no codes, no secret societies. If races were held, the older boys 
simply divided the children up into fairly equal teams, or selected 


THE SILVER WEDDING 


Bestions. Among the Manus marriage is a strictly business arrangement involving endless and complicated exchanges of 
[ere in Manus are a group property. After he has been married fifteen or twenty years a rich man makes the silver wedding payment for his 
hildren, some forty in all, wife. Here a wealthy man’s family is seen waiting to celebrate one of these great occasions. The strings of 
nothing to do but have a dog’s teeth and shell money seen hanging on lines are to be distributed to the wife’s relatives. The wife, dressed 

time all day long. The in her bridal finery, is seated in the center of the group. 


pairs who were matched physically. But there was nothing per- 
manent about these teams, no continuous rivalry between the 
children. Leadership there was, but only the spontaneous, free 
sort due to intelligence and initiative. Very loose age groups, 


A PRIMITIVE VENICE 


pluck large shrubs, fashion The village of Peri where Miss Mead carried on her investigations is a primitive Venice, its streets are water- 
rs, whiten their bodies with ways and the people go everywhere by canoes. Their vaulted, thatched houses are set on stilts in the wide la- 
? 


, advance in a war fleet for- 
on upon the village as their 
rs did at great ceremonies? 
they build themselves small dancing pole platforms in imita- 
of their elders? Did they catch small turtles and beat minia- 
drums in triumph over their catch? They never did any of 
=: things. They put on seeds instead of shells and practiced 
the little blunt spears their elders had taught them to make. 


goons; their lives are very much as they have been lived for centuries. No missionaries have come to teach 
them an unknown faith; no traders have exploited them and reduced them to penury. 


never exclusive, never permanent, tended to form about special 
activities, as a fishing trip a little afield of the village for part of 
an afternoon; stepping-stone groups also formed for a few min- 
utes’ play—of one adolescent, a twelve-year-old, and possibly a 
baby brother. These serial groupings were partly dependent upon 
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YOUNGSTERS AT PLAY 


TRAVEL NOVE 


cruel routine of work and marriage and donq 
drudgery. The boy when he reaches man 
is transformed into the Manus _ business 
And the Manus business men are apparenth 
supreme “go-getters” of the primitive world 
Let us look at this world of the Manus adg 
curious, primitive Babbittry where everythi 
valued in terms of property. The fact that 
Manus property consists largely of pigs, 
grass skirts and boxes filled with dogs’ teeth} 
not make us hesitate to draw some rather i 
esting analogies. The Manus is essential 
trader and he is always on the make. Hef 
as much pleasure in his wealth as any Ame 
millionaire who builds enormous country ho 
surrounds himself with a retinue of servants 
overloads his wife with jewelry. The Man 
always planning profitable deals. He trades 
far away islands, he trades with the land pea 
he trades with the next village and he even tr 
with his relatives. His attitude toward his wi 
purely mercenary. He is always boasting al 
the great betrothal payment which he madé 


For six months of uninterrupted field work Margaret Mead studied life in the primitive her. His most friendly relationships with peé 


village of Peri. She learned the native language, the economic customs and religious beliefs all fall under the heading of Bawas which 
and all the details of the social life in which children grow up. Here is a typical group of 
Manus youngsters, carefree children of nature, alert, intelligent, inquisitive, with excellent 


exchange. It is significant that his language 


memories and retentive minds. Their life, however, is a good natured vacuum affording no tains no word for friend. Friends among, 
food for the imagination, no discipline, and no opportunity for intellectual development. Manus are the people with whom one car 


neighborhood or relationship, 
but even these were fluid—the x 
smaller children retained no per- * S85 
manent allegiance to older ones. 

“Their play was the most 
matter of fact, rough and tum- 
ble, non-imaginative activity im- 
aginable; football, wrestlings of 
war, a few round games, races, 
boat races, making figures in the 
water, distorting their shadows 
in the moonlight while the per- 
son who was ‘it’ had to guess 
their identity. When they were 
tired they gathered in groups 
and sang long monotonous 
songs over and over.” 

The picture of life in the chil- 
dren’s Eden is not quite as bril- 
liant and joyous as one might 


on his business. Unlike the 
moans, whom Miss Mead 

scribed in her earlier book, 
Manus have no beautiful 

ends, no elaborate and charm 
religious ceremonies, no lo 
arts and handicrafts. Occasi 
ally they adorn their cam 
with crude designs; the wo 
are fairly competent in B 
work, but none of their arts; 
comparable to the really f 
work of other primitive peof 
in the South Seas. Such ¢ 
monials as they celebrate— 
these celebrations are hig 
pompous affairs—are conce 
with business transactions. 

such times there is  oratd 
clumsy dancing and feasting. 


YOUNG LORDS OF THE LAGOONS The curious economic § 


tem which the Manus have 


have expected. As a matter of Ace : : e : 

2 ie s soon as they can swim children are given small canoes of their own. : . : 

¢ : a : 5 3 ; S o 
fact, the Manus youngster, for Over half their waking hours are spent on the water, paddling, punting, veloped mS) highly complica’ 
all his freedom, is frequently racing, making tandems of small craft, upsetting their canoes and shriek- In our business world we iny 


bored and he misses many of 

the pleasures that other savage 

children enjoy. The Manus parents never tell 
their children legends, or provide them with 
games and toys. The children are allowed to run 
wild and are cut off from all participation in adult 
life, its feasts and ceremonies, its intricate prob- 
lems of trade, family relationships and warfare, 
in short from everything that might stimulate 
their imagination. As a result the children evolve 
nothing for themselves except good spirits and 
quick wits. “Without food for thought, or iso- 
lation, or physical inferiority to compensate for, 
they simply expend their boundless physical en- 
ergy, and make string figures in the shade in 
complete boredom when they are weary.” 

It is one of the strange things about Manus so- 
ciety that this turbulent, anarchic period of child- 
hood is a prelude to an adult life in a community 
governed by a social code that recalls the most 
rigid Puritanism. The children mature in an 
atmosphere of oppressive prudery and shame. 
When she reaches adolescence the young girl is 
withdrawn from a life of play and forced into a 


ing with delight and high spirits. (Continued on page 56) 


INITIATION INTO WOMANHOOD 


After a month’s isolation in her home the adolescent girl is given a thorough washing in 

the sea. While she stands in the water her grandmother pours oil over her head and repeats 

strange incantations. Then all the other girls jump into the water laughing, shouting and 

making as much confusion as possible. After the ceremony is over balls of sago are 
passed as refreshments among the different canoes. 
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by SPECIAL 
CLASS 


INCLUSIVE RATE—$1095. 


ERE is one of the outstanding Around the World cruises of the year—with 
rates lower than those on any other cruise that offers the same advantages. 
“Special Class” accommodations —the latest thing in steamship travel and 
obtainable on only two ‘round the world ships, the S. S. “President Johnson” 
and the S. S. “President Fillmore” of the Dollar Line. Large, comfortable 
staterooms with real beds—not berths. 


Write for booklet 4, There are shore excursions in twenty cities—inland extension trips in Japan 
“Around ae oe or India. 104 days of glorious adventure—$1095 (only $10.50 a day). Cruises sail 
by Special Class. December 4, December 18, March 26, and April 9. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS Co., INC. 


551 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


THE LUXURY CRUISE 
TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sal away on the famous cruising steamer 


ROTTERDAM 


FROM N.Y. FEB. 5TH 1931 


under Holland- America Line’s own management. 


MBIA 31 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


itinerary which is the most comprehensive in the annals of this famous 
mer includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and 
th Africa), Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), 
xandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatien 
st), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 
p to the “Eternal City,”” Rome, without extra charge. Other fascinating ports of 
are Malta, the romantic, Cyprus, the sunny isle, and Messina (Taormina) in Sicily. 
now the Island of Rhodes and further inland visits will be added. Rate from $955 
ding complete program of fascinating shore trips. 


Cruises of Enchantment 


tase S15 (0 EXPENSES 


OPUERTO RICO! To Santo Domingo 

“Tslands of Enchantment’’—Gar- 
den spots of tropical loveliness en- 
riched by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


Sailings every Thursday. Luxurious 
S. S. “Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” 

your ‘home for entire cruise. Wide 
range of accommodations and fault- 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 
Fascinating motor sight-seeing trips 
in and about San Juan and “Santo 
Domingo City included in rate. 


Magnificent new S. S. BORINQUEN 


3 T< OM - mZ—snmerPpw 


American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 


Rotterdam has been entirely modernized. Real beds, instead of berths, hot and 
running water in most rooms, a delightful tile swimming pool and modern gymnasium 
mong the many new improvements which make this ever popular ship of even greater 
al to the discriminating cruise passenger. 


Write for illustrated booklet <<T."" 


DLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


on, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- : 3 
. Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, in service February, 1931 
Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, (F For complete information-address CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


treal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship Agent. pies | P O R. 4 Raf Oa: R I a ©) LL I N E 


OLLAND- AMERICA LINE ) Foot Street, New 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Director-General, Pan-American Union 
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MOTORWAYS FROM 
THE LAKES TO THE GULF 


Motor travelers from the region of the 
Great Lakes will find road conditions this 
fall and winter almost perfect. Ribbons 
of concrete and macadam extend irom 
Chicago, Duluth and Detroit well into the 
South, rendering a trip from Lakes io 
Guli a pleasant jaunt of but a few days 
duration, with -excellent hotels at all 
strategic stopping points. For the present, 
better roads may be had by keeping east 
of the Mississippi, striking one of the three 
well-defined routes across Kentucky and 
West Virginia, whose roads were not so 
long ago the bugaboo of the motorist. 

Today one may travel in comfort across 
the Blue Grass State, tevelling in the 
charm and historic associations of that 
wonderful region known as the Blue Grass 
Section, famed alike for its beautiful 
women and fast horses. This section is 
reached from Detroit by the Dixie High- 
way, U. S. 25: from Cleveland by Ohio 
Route 3 and from West Michigan points 
via U.S. 31, the first two mentioned. con- 
verging at Cincinnati, and the last extend- 
ing in an unbroken stretch to Louisville. 
Another all-paved connection across Ohio 
is U.S. 21 which mms from Cleveland to 
Marietta. continuing to Charleston. and 
Bluefield, West Virginia, beyond which 
connection is made for the splendid U. S. 
11 which runs direct from Montreal to 
New Orleans. 

The principal paved routes across Ken- 
tucky are from Louisville to Nashville. a 
continuation of U. S. 31, connecting there 
with U.S. 41 for Florida points: U_ S. 25 
from Cincinnati now all paved to Cumber- 
land Gap with alternates from Cincinnati 
to Lexington and irom Corbin to Knox 
ville. There still remains to be completed 
a paved connection with U_ S. 41 which 
runs irom Chicago to Evansville, Ind.. and 
U_ S. 51. which bisects. Wisconsin and 
Illinois north and south. 

In Western North Carolina, the popular 
paved routes are U. S. 21, which connects 
with the trunk line from Cleveland ard 
extends to Charlotte and Columbia, S. C., 
with but two short stretches of gravel; U_ 
S. 19 W. running from Bristol through 
Asheville to Atlanta. Georgia; U. S. 25 
from Knoxville to Greenville. bemg un- 
paved beyond Greenwood, S. C. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Bevbet Adem: Giibons 
Newsn O. Wee 
Se Piste Gib 


This brief commentary will serve io 
inform travelers generally of the best 
Toutes to choose m order to save trouble 
and worry. We would suggest, however. 
that members of the National Trav Cub 
communicate with the Motor Tours De 
partment im order ito get the benefit of 
the latest road reports, which are now 
kept on hand for their benefit. together 
with latest road maps of all the states in 
the Union. Since these maps and reporis 
are received from The State Highway De- 
partments of the various states the in- 
formation is authentic. 

The data contained im this article is 
from the new Macxams Mororsways 
SOUTH, now in course of preparation, and 
which is to be supplied to members tour- 
ing south during the coming winter. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotel to the Club’s Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: Hotel Bellevue. Bad 

Genmany 


. Homburg, v.d_H_. 


Our arrangement with the following 
hotel has been discontinned and members 
are asked to eliminate it from the list- 
Hotel Pearson, Chicago, Minois. 


A ROAD TO THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Steps toward the building of a “road to 
the land of the Midnight Sun,” have al- 
ready been taken by Congress, according 
to the American Automobile Association. 

A pending measure, introduced by Sena- 
tor Norbeck of South Dakoia. provides 
for a report on the feasibility of a high- 
way from Fairbanks to Point Barrow on 
the Arctic Coast or some other pomit at 
which the midnight sun is visible. 

“The proposal,” said the national mo- 
toring body, “is in line with the study of a 
proposed highway to connect the north- 


with the United States. 

“There is a growing sentiment, espe- 
cially in the West. for a highway con- 
necting this country and its iermitory of 
Alaska, penetrating one of the most pic 
turesque sections of Canada) The de- 
sire of Americans to travel beyond the 
borders of their own is evidenced 
by the heavy annual flow of travel into 


ihe 
crways, the protection sf eur jerests and of car 
jy Wimal and bird life: to assist the good roads, safety-frst. city beautiful, thet 
7 safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationshi 


ip with the peoples of the world im erdex to secure the JO) \ 
cause oj international peace and justice. * 
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WINTER EVENTS IN EURG 


NOVEMBER 
1. All Samts’ Day; celebrations im 
France: Opening of the Autumn 
at Paris. 1 
2. All Souls’ Day; celebrations i 
countries. 
3. Belgium: St. Hubert’s Day at 


3. England: Guy Fawkes’ Days) 

works celebrations. 
6. Sweden: Gustavus Adolphus Day 
8. Czechoslovakia: Memorial Day, 
9. England: Day oi the Lord M 


Show in London. i, 
France: Horticultazel op08 
Lyon. 
11. Armistice Day; celebrations in 
comminies. 


12. Austria: Festivals commemo: on 
founding of the Republic, 


ai 
13. Austria: St. Leopold's Day, f 
festival at 


23. France: St. Catherine’s Gris” Pa 
sion in Paris. 

30. France: Festival of the 
the Waters at Avignon. 


epalraim 


2. Yugosievia: Independence Day. | 
3. Spaiy: Fetes in honor of St. Fr 
Xavier at Pomplona. a 
4. Spain: Fete of St. Barbara at 2 ie 
6. Finland: Independence Day. 
7. Spain: Night riders bearing to: ch 
fete at Torrejonciflo. 
10. Sweden: Nobel Day: distributes 
the Nobel prizes of the year 
25. Gm Ccdcdaets 
26. England: Boxing Day Holiday. 


Spain: Fete of San Lucia at B 
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tward Bound 


To Ports of Romance 
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me Fish of the Pacific —: = 
By George C. Thomas, Jr.. : 
and George C. Thomas. 3d a 


and the Hills 


By Sisley Huddleston 


e Island Builders 


of the Pacific "© Indian-detours 


=5 flail © Feens, M-A_, KaitD. Supreme distinction in far southwestern 
G.S. 


motoring for those who would play—for 


days or weeks—along Santa Fe rails to or 


from California and southern Arizona. 


Every intriguing corner of the Spanish- 

Indian southwest is conveniently acces- 

he Rea Men Or Nigeria sthle in the delightful Harveycar way. 
By Captain J. R. Wilson-Haffenden + + + 


Adventares among the beadhenrers. A vivid accounz Frijoles-Puye Indian-detour 
of holy wears, stems, wachoait, wer-wolves, man- TWO DAYS—$40.00 


kolime leopards, srand-dmetwer marmape Alany d- Masstemn\-pratie Eistla co Gicaeteied Oe Waseda Old Sant Fe, 
lasév-ai. ama 2 mp $5.00 N s Canyon, 


anta Clara 


nchantments of the Field es ee se = 


By H. A. Bryden THREE DAYS—$65.00 


ae eee a ee ee ee ee Two nights a i gpichnareg one at Don Fernando de Tzos. 
Bie 00 > are 4 % eg a ie Frijoles a Pore cliff dwellings; San Iidef 
Afmca, Norw SSSR, 2S, 2Be re 12s Saarz Clzr2 art Taos pueblos in 350 magnificent 

22 Winsiraizon $4.00 ; rveycar limousine. Lamy to Lamy, New Mexico. 


There are 2 score of other Harvey- 
car cruises, daily or by arrangement. 


Clip and Mail Goupon 
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THE GREAT 1931 


SOUTH AMERICA 


AFRICA 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Three Cruises in One 


The thrilling cruise of the year... 
all in 88 days! 


A stunning booklet colorfully 
presents all the intriguing details. It 
tells of the brilliance of South Amer- 
ican ports. . . the blue and sunshine 
of Africa's healthful climate . . . of 
the exciting optional trek of 3,359 
miles up country from Cape Town. 
When youreadit you'll almostknow 
how it feels to bathe in the Indian 
Ocean...to bask on smart Durban's 
sands . . . to thrill at throbbing, pri- 
mal tomtoms and barbaric Zulu 
dances . . . all in store for you on 
this aristocrat of cruises. From a sel- 
dom traveled track your luxury ship 
swings smartly into the Mediterra- 
nean for Cairo... Egypt... Naples 
.. » Monte Carlo. And during all, 
the princely comfort of a modern 
hotel or your own ship, the Transyl- 
vania. She is a large transatlantic 
liner. . . ideally suited to cruising 
in southern waters. 


TheTransylvania leaves New York 
Jan. 17th, 1931. Rates from $1450. 


Ask Local Agent for Booklet or Mail Coupon 


Please send “The Great South African 
Cruise Booklet’’ to 
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(UNARD ANCHOR LING 


25 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN CXPACSS (0 


65 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
NS 
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OFF THE BEATEN PATH IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 26) 


terrific leap is made and the impact 
sends both pursued and pursuer to the 
ground. Though it is fierce, aggres- 
sive and powerful enough in these 
battles with other animals, it turns an 
extraordinarily timid puma when it 
comes to man. Stories to the contrary, 
and there are many in our folk-lore, go 
under the same romantic and imagina- 
tive head as those which persist in ac- 
cusing the American Indian of bestow- 
ing excruciatingly romantic place-names 
hither and there. The Indian in 
California never dreamed of “Bridal 
Veil Falls’ or “Lover’s Leap.” Nor 
did the Indian anywhere else. There 
are many Indian place-names in Cali- 
fornia—Yosemite is one, but it does 
not mean anything like “beautiful 
mists” or “falling waters.’’ It is plain 
“erizzly bear.’ “Romantic Indian 
names have been coined by romantic 


Americans through a_ species of 
prevalent self-deception.” And that is 
that. 


The puma and the bear (except the 
grizzly) will side-step you with mar- 
gin enough and to spare if it is 
possible for them to do so. A recent 
experience with a black bear in north- 
ern California found the bear looking 
curiously up to the trail, turning and 
trotting slowly away. A big fellow 
and by no means tame; it is a wild 


country. But as Long has said: 
“There are always two surprises 
when you meet a bear. You have 


one, and he has the other.” Better not 
tamper too far. Or cock your gun. 

California Indian tales are rich 
with bear myths. The Miwok In- 
dians—Indians that had used to be 
centered around the famous Yosemite 
Valley—have it that in the old days 
when the world was young and the 
animals were Indians... . 

Two women, the Grizzly bear and 
Deer woman, had each two children. 
One day they journeyed to the creek 
together in search of clover and, 
later, while they loused each other in 
the warm sun, Grizzly bear woman 
not too tenderly reached down and 
bit Deer Woman’s neck and killed 
her. Now she eats her. 

The two children of the deer re- 
venge their mother by killing the two 
bear children. Thereafter they run 
to their grandfather. He was a 
shaman with great power. He lived 
in his sweat-house. He asks them— 
“S.uwa! why have you come?” for 
they are running, breathless. Grizzly 
bear woman is nearing. She had 
nearly caught them. She had found 
her children dead. 

Now she is at the sweat-house door. 


Her breath is heavy with rage. Now 
she sticks her head in, looking. 
Presto! the shaman is outside. His 


power lies in a white rock on top of 
the house, and he will save the deer 
children. The white rock of fire, for 
such it was, enters the grizzly’s anus 
and burns her to death. Then the 
two young deer become great. Their 
power is of thunder; they control the 
snow and rain; when the valley echoes 
thunderously and the great peaks 


have become white, it is the deer 
children. 

And there is grace in such a dis- 
pensation; for the grizzly bear, the 
ursus horribilis, was never a friend of 
man. Fierce and dangerous and _ in- 
different, actually, to the arrows of 
the primitives, it has always showed 
itself supremely a power to be feared. 
Even in the face of a gun the grizzly 
is the shrewdest of bears. Very beau- 
tiful and very dangerous. Approach 
with caution, if at all. In one of San 
Francisco’s most central markets the 
white-aproned individual behind the 
chopping block may ask you if you 
order a steak cut: “Bear or beef?” 

It would be wise not to punch him 
too soon for an ass of a joker, for the 
morning paper has run the ad. among 
the price list of roast lamb, olive oil, 
oysters—‘‘tender young bear steak.” 

So this is California! Without, a 
block away, on a clanging and clam- 
orous street exclusive shop windows 
offer Parisienne creations ... par- 
fumerie, chiffon, the exquisites. 

Spain, too, presses close in Cali- 
fornia. It speaks to us clearly in a 
thousand names, in modern architec- 
tural effects—the tiled roof in Cali- 
fornia is an epidemic—in missions, in 
posters, in pamphlets... the old 
Spain of the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, the Carmelites, and the 
endless saints. Did ever Spain clap 
heel on any land without leaving an 
immortal imprint? Nor does it die 
with the impress of names and tiles 
alone. There is the cloister still. But 
recently the Corpus Christi Monas- 
tery in Menlo, where a great deal of 
San Francisco’s wealth is centered in 
spacious homes and spacious gardens, 
opened its great Gothic doors to 
swallow for those three heavy names: 
“Obedience, Poverty, Chastity” fifteen 
quiet women in white robes with the 
adoration of the Christ in their eyes. 
The door swung back, closed, was 
sealed. They had pledged themselves 
never to leave. “Plain chant and the 
mellow chiming of bells’—forever and 
forever, Amen. 

The Spain of Santa Catalina still 
lives and still goes whispering among 
the oak-studded hills, and near the 
sapphire sea of California. Even 
Raphael breathes down his blessing on 
Santa Barbara, one of California’s 
most charming cities, fronting the sea. 
It is in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
now “the glory of Dresden,” that 
Barbara, for whom the early Francis- 
cans named this city, kneels at the 
feet of the mother-goddess. She is 
robed in violet. She is the armed 
Pallas of old mythology carried into 
the martyr of the Christian cult. She 
is the patron saint of arms and forti- 
fications. One can see what need the 
old Franciscans braving their lives in 
the wilderness in the old days of 
California had of her. 

Yes, there are many things to be 
found in California, if you go search- 
ing. But carry the amulet of Flaubert 
with you. Look further than the 
ordinary tourists, or like them you 
will find no mysteries. 
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31st St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 
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Room with Private Bath 
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Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room with Running Water 


for one -  - $2.00 2.50 
for two - - 3.50 


Room with Private Bath 
for one - ~~ $3.00 3.50 
for two - - 5.00 5.50 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Room with Running Water 


3.00 
4.00 


4.00 
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for one - - + $2.00 2.25 
for two - - : 2.50 
Room with Private Bath 
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ing carmeals. Every comfort of deluxe travel. 
Observation club car, bath, barber, maid, 
manicure, and valet service—no extra fare. 


Besides the Los Angeles Limited, the Union 
Pacific’s fleet of California trains includes 
the famous Overland Limited. Observation 
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Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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Frequent sailings from Pacific Coast 
ports to Hawaii and the Orient. 
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The famous transatlantic fleet of 
the United States Lines draws its 
inspiration from the best mode 
and manners of America’s social 


life. So, you find 


room a revelation in completeness, 


- your state- 


to the smallest accessory... your 
cuisine so appetizing it recently 
won four coveted awards ... your 
alert stewards speaking your own 
language... your diversions rang- 
ing from putter to night club... 
your lounges and salons invested 
with elegance. Little wonder 103 
college alumni organizations 
singled out these ships as their 
official fleet to Europe! For five 
day speed, take the Leviathan, 
World's Largest Ship. For economy 
with luxury, the superb cabin liners 
... George Washington, America, 
Republic, President Harding or Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Sail... under the 
Stars and Stripes! 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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1 guitars, { 


tunes under the ped acced 
of their sweethearts interludes 
of in the cari s, still per- 
ts, though less frequently. In some 
circles the old forms of courtship still 
inue, though the automobile, the 
i wt ations tend to 


the former middle- 
is picturesque. A 
a git] who attracts 
the movies, at church, on the 
Discreetly he flirts her, 


follows her to her house. Thereafter, 


every day at the same hour, he haunts 
the curb. At first his only reward is a 
mysterious flutter of the curtains. He 


bribes the janitor for the girl’s name 
and promptly writes her impassioned 
letters. These are at first returned un- 
opened. Then she ers ordering 
him to desist from his molestations. 
But after a few days the girl shows 
herself on the balcony, even rewards 
his persistence with a smile. A missive 
comes to him, saying that the object 
his affections will be in such and 
such a reunion. The aspirant must use 
his wits to get invited. If, after talk- 
ing with her at the little social gather- 
ing, he is still impressed, his balcony 
visits become the established custom. 
Conversation, interchange of flowers, 
telephone calls, notes speed the affair 
along. 
| AM this time the parents are pre- 
sumed to be ignorant of what is going 
on. As a matter of fact, they are busy 
investigating the family and personal 
habits of the suitor. After six months 


an 


|of balcony courtship, provided the in- 


vestigations have proved the boy satis- 
factory, he is admitted into the house 
|to call as an accepted novio. He is 
lformally engaged; and no honorable 
young man would fail ultimately to go 
through with the marriage. At these 
| calls, a chaperone is always insistently 
| present. If any kisses are exchanged, 
they are furtive indeed. If he takes 
| the girl out to a restaurant, to the 
movies, for an auto ride, he is obliged 
|to invite from one to half a dozen 
|other members of the family. When 
\the day for the marriage comes, the 
| poor bridegroom must provide the 
wedding gown; the bride brings no 
clothing to the new home. 
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Mexico City 
crowns Valley, and it is 


ringed aroun h quaint suburbs. In 
propel visitors in 


-bottom boats with 


anopies through placid 

f poppies and carna- 

ysanthemums ane 

ening sword-leaved corn, through 
willow woods overhung with semi-| 
tropical vegetation, glistening gourds, 
bright aerial pla Nearby is Tlal- 


I 
pam, Place of the Flowers, with its 
country bowers, its gushing fountains 
brooding beside the Pedregal, a topsy- 
flow extending for miles, 
aeons ago swept down from 


purple Ajusco over unsuspecting vil- 
2 | - > 


tors 
curvy 


which 


lava 


lages, blotting out house and field. 
On the edge of this flow, near Tlal- 


4 ‘ ; 1 
pam, is the oldest 


temple in Mexico, 
of a spiral, now halt 


, | by timetables and sailing dates. 


in the lava. Or go to Tenayuca, | 


of smiling meadows, 
the snakes snarl defiance 
from the base of an ancient teocalli, 
built by the Toltecs, rebuilt by the 
Aztecs 
In Guadalupe Hidalgo, five miles 
north of the capital, the Virgin. ap- 
peared for the first time on the main- | 


land of the Americas to the vision of 
an humble Indian, Juan Diego, and 
left her image in beautiful tints of 
blue and rose upon his work apron. 
This was the Virgin which led the 
armies of independence to 
against the Spaniards early in the 
nineteenth century. Here in Guada- 
lupe, the of the sacred hill, 
where centuries before babes were 
sacrificed to Tlaloc, is a holy well, set 
in a gem of mudéjar art, where any 
human ill may be cured. Go to Tex- 
coco, on the other side of the lake 


at base 


from Mexico City, once the capital of | 


a rival kingdom, and on up to Molina 
de las Flores, with its capital carved 
out of living rock, and on beyond to 


Tetzcotzinco, the ancient Summer | 
baths of the poet-king Nezhualcoyotl, 


the David of Mexican tradition. On 
the hill of Tetzcotzinco are scattered 
the monuments of the ancient civiliza- 
tion. From it is a vast panorama of 
the valley, winding lanes, rock and 
cactus fences, tiled houses, and in- 
numerable churches set amid village 
and cornfield, clear to the silver 
shore of Texcoco itself. 

Go out to the vast Pyramid of the 
Sun in Teotihuacan, City of the Gods, 
a pyramid more massive than that of 
Cheops. Alongside it are the snake- 
graced Pyramid of Quetzalcéatl, God 
of the Wind, and the slimmer pyramid 
of the Moon, and the subterranean 
dwellings of the ancient priesthood 
and aristocracy. 

A few hours by motor takes one 
over the shoulder of the volcano 
Ixtaccihuatl, the White Woman, 
close to the soaring walls of ice and 
snow, then down into the balmy val- 
ley that harbors Puebla, City of the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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with its Talavera domes 
red and yellow and gold 
b in the lazy sun. Nearby is 
where hundreds of churches 
ve cactus and willow and 
and adobe and _ thatched 
jouses. There, in cold white 
|, lifted against the azure sky, 
church on the summit of the 
amid which the natives in 
ide tried to build to heaven, 
have it scattered to the four 
s in ancient Babel, by the 
God. Cholula always was a 
ice; when Cortez entered here, 
ted three hundred undying 
the teocallis dedicated to the 
of the great White God, 
réatl, the Plumed Serpent of 
_awrence’s novel. 
ite the opposite direction from 
over majestic mountain 
ies the high town of Toluca, 
fascinating native market, and 
nd are quaint Indian villages on 
jes of a truncated volcano with 
tlous crater lake. In still an- 
jrection is Pachuca, site of sil- 
ming since time immemorial, 
' vertiginously to the sides of 
ins. Due south over other 
ins lies Tepoztlan, with its 
mountain pyramid. Tepozt- 
la village set at the head of 
valley floor and is almost en- 


imbibing in order to get the 
ting effect, 
ng the summer months the 
from the two large salt lakes 
is leaving deposits of salt which 
e earth look as though it had 
ruched by a heavy frost. Such 
te quality of the salt that, in 
times, quantities were sent as 
ite to the king of Persia. In 
aces the salt has caked the 
lo that the dried up marsh looks 
hed land. In reality, how- 
(is treacherous ground; for the 
l earth is like thin ice on a pond 
e may fall through at any mo- 
Causeways, built under the 
ih regime, are the only means of 
ig these precarious swamps. 

e two hundred springs provide 
isis with far more water than 
ded. Several of these round 
encircled with shady palms, are 
eet or more in diameter. So 
is the water in them that one 
€ continuous streams of bubbles 
from a depth of thirty feet. 
water in one of these pools is 
that of another is chilly. A 
1a$. an output of over one thou- 
wo hundred gallons a minute. 
Ammonians do but little to uti- 
ie arable tract, thirty-five miles 
and six miles wide, that is at 
lisposal. Water that is now run- 
to waste, could with a little 
be made to irrigate more of the 
but thrift is unheard of in this 
Instead of profiting by the ad- 
res at home, the shiftless resi- 
will hire themselves out to some 
ter on the coast. 

people of Siwa seem to be de- 
Wing and their birthrate is lower 
he death rate. It is doubtiul if 
an exist much longer. Medical 
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circled by lofty sheer basaltic cliffs. 
Tepoztlan, in its luxurious tropical 
garden peace, looks out over the broad 
meadows of Yautépec and Cuatla, a 
vast empire stretching south toward 
the Pacific. A little further on is 
Cuernavaca and another pyramid, a 


rambling hill-perched city, musical 
with the gurgle of subterranean 
waters, site of the famous Borda | 


gardens, comparable in quality though | 
not in extent to Boboli in Florence. | 
The vegetation, however, both here | 
and in the summer home of the Em- | 
press Carlotta is more tropical. 

Or go up to Amecameca, at the foot 
of the two enormous volcanoes, where | 
the air is frosty and keen. Some day, 
says the legend, Amecameca, which | 
means, “a town upon a town,” will be | 
destroyed by the wrath of the Great | 
God of the Mountain, Popocatépetl. | 
Then Tlaloc will come strewing yel- 
low violets, and Kochiquetzal, Goddess 
of Flowers, will come strewing white 
lilies; and from this sowing will | 
spring a race of men with tireless | 


loins and a race of women, breasted | 


like the sun. Then the God of the 
Mountain will wake his sleeping con- 
sort, the White Woman, and they will 
steal away to a heaven sweeter than 


any man knows—but leaving behind 


them the perfect race. 
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schools, clinics and an efficient ad- 
ministration might help them, but the 
cost would be great. 

On top of some of the buttes that 
rise near the town we found pieces of 
bevelled flint which were 
primitive men of the stone age. As 


we climbed through caves of the cliff | 


dwellers of a later age that honey- 
comb some of the buttes, we were im- 
pressed by their simplicity. Many of 
the caves were used as rock tombs, 
and even today many of 
inhabited. 


At Aghormi, about a mile from the 
town of Siwa, there is a ruined tem- | 


ple which dates back to the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. and Umm Beda, a minor 


temple of the Oracle of Jupiter Am- | 


mon. Sand has nearly concealed what 
looked to be an old Coptic Church of 
the third or fourth century A.D. Much 
data concerning the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabs await some zeal- 
ous archeologist. Heretofore 
the hostility of the Siwans, and the 
inaccessibility of the oasis have kept 
excavators from unearthing these 
gems; but perhaps some day an al- 
truistic man of wealth will finance an 
expedition there. 

The oasis is of extreme interest not 
only to the tourist and archeologist, 
but also to the geologist. 
ately south of Siwa the dunes of the 
Sahara stretch for nine hundred un- 
chartered miles. - 
are to be found buttes, mesas, salt 
marshes, springs, marine deposits, and 
fossils. The developments of eons can 


be read from these buttes, which were | 
once probably islands on an inland | 
sea, For the ordinary traveler, how- | 


ever, the principal interest will lie in 
the desert city of Siwa, easily one of 
the strangest and most fascinating 
places in North Africa. 
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THROUGH MYSTIC INDIA 
--- ON $500 


Do you know that $500 
in India will pay all costs of comfortable living 
for a whole month... provide a personal serv- 
ant, sight-seeing trips, the finest European 
hotels, reasonable bazaar purchases... and 
first-class rail travel for you, servant's fare in- 
cluded? Go rail-and-air from Paris, and, ina 
week you'll be exploring Delhi’s legendary 
Nizam-ud-Dinand Elephanta’s ancient shrines. 
Or by rail-and-steamer in 14 days. The 
holy ghats of Benares...the Gunpati satur- 
nalia when the Elephant God passes you in 
fantastic procession ... the ineffable Taj Mahal 
... all India awaits you in the one ultra- 
civilized travel experience that is cheaper than 
Europe...and as comfortable as America. 
Booklets, complete tour service by India 
State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York. Or, consult the better 
) travel agents. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY CRUISE 
12 DAYS . - - NOV. 18 TO NOV. 30 
$150 UP 


Celebrate Thanksgiving Day differ- 
ently this year... Cruise to Bermuda, 
Nassau... and Havana... in 
the Cunarder, Franconia, renowned 
world cruising liner, and draw nerve- 
relaxing dividends the rest of the year. 
PRE-CHRISTMAS CRUISE 
16 DAYS... DEC. 2 TO DEC. 18... $175 UP 
Do your Christmas shopping in the 
West Indies . . . it's simple oe 
different... it's cheaper via Cunard 
than staying at home. 16 Days in 
the Franconia to Port-au-Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Havana and 
8 other Cunard Cruises 


varying in duration from 8 to 18 


Nassau. 


days... with sailings up to April 
16. Rates from $111 up, with shore 
excursions $126 up, according io 


steamer and length of cruise. 


HAVANA SERVICE... The 
“Caronia” and “Carmania”’... those 
popular transatlantic liners... big 
ships that exceed by thousands of 
tons any other steamer in the Havana 
Service, sail every Wednesday and 
Saturday »»» New York to Havana 
... First Class: one way $90 up, 
round trip $170 up. Special New 
Year's Eve Cruise to Nassau and 


Havana Dec. 26 nae 8 days $1 70 up. 


Carry your funds in Cunard Traveller's Cheques 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broadway, New York 
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MOTORWAYS TO LATIN AMERICA 
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country. It was pleasant to stop for 
luncheon at Camden and later to 
watch a swift game of polo at Aiken. 
Augusta with its magnificent gardens 
was only a few miles away. From 
Augusta I naturally drove on to 
Charleston, a city no motorist should 
miss for it is, perhaps, the most beauti- 
ful of our southern cities and its eight- 
eenth-century houses and numerous 
gardens deserve all the praise that has 
been given them. A partly paved road 
which goes through Aiken is the best 
way there. Those who desire all paved 
road will follow on due south from 
Fayetteville to Florence and Charles- 
ton, but they will miss the resorts re- 
ferred to on U. S. 1. 

Going southward from Charleston 
(and there is the possibility of an at- 
tractive side trip to quaint Beaufort) 
the next luncheon stop was at Savan- 
nah at an old-fashioned southern hotel 
with a handsome swimming pool and a 
golf course in its patio. The evening 
was reserved for the ride over the 
causeway from Brunswick, Georgia, to 
St. Simon’s Island, crossing the marshes 
of Glynn made famous by Sydney 
Lanier. 

My next stop was busy Jacksonville, 
Florida’s energetic northern city. After 
that the road led through St. Augustine 
with its old Spanish fort and narrow 
streets to Daytona and its famous 
beach. From Daytona, instead of fol- 
lowing the monotonous eastern coast 
line, I decided to explore the verdant 
Central Ridge with its orange groves 
as far as Orlando and then to go to 
Tampa and cross the Gandy Bridge 
to the city of St. Petersburg. From 
there I ferried to Piney Point, avoiding 
the long detour through Tampa. From 
Bradenton there are several routes 
southward to Fort Myers and the 
Tamiami Trail or across to Arcadia 
and Okeechobee. From Okeechobee 
one has a choice of routes either di- 
rectly to Miami over the Conners 
Highway or to Fort Pierce and then 
southward along the coast. 

The route I took went directly across 
to Fort Pierce and Vero Beach which 
is in the heart of the famed Indian 
River orange belt. This was a rather 
lonely trip, but there was compensation 
in a delightful lunch at Brighton, the 
only dude range in Florida. At Vero 


CROWNING THE MOCK 


Beach friends awaited me and after a 
restful week-end I again took up the 
trail southward. Palm Beach and 
Miami were my next stops but I hardly 
need to describe these famous resorts 
which were already beginning to pre- 
pare for a busy winter season. 

The Overseas Route from Miami, or 
more exactly from Florida City, was 
built through the enterprise of the 
commissioner of Monroe County. The 
road is in fair condition though it is 
rather narrow in places. Bridges and 
causeways connect the various keys 
and at Pirate’s Cove and some of the 
others there are splendid fishing camps. 
The motor road as it passes from key 
to key follows closely Flagler’s great 
monument of causeways and bridges 
over which the railroad reaches Key 
West. There is a gap of forty miles 
on the Overseas Route but motor cars 
are ferried over in four hours by com- 
fortable boats. This trip is decidedly 
worth making. It is unusually beauti- 
ful and at times one gets the sensation 
of driving on water. It is well to re- 
member, however, that if you are in a 
hurry your car may be carried directly 
from Miami to Cuba during the sea- 
son, and that all the year around it 
may be carried from Tampa to Cuba. 

Key West is a delightful town with 
a good hotel that is open all year round 
and a very handsome hotel that is open 
during the season. At Key West my 
car was pushed aboard the steamer for 
Havana without removing the gasoline. 
It was no more trouble than checking 
a trunk. As the boat approached the 
brilliant capital of Cuba I noted a 
change in the skyline. Once upon a 
time the lighthouse on Morro was the 
first thing visible from the ocean. 
Later on it was one of Cuba’s hand- 
some new hotels. Then the Telephone 
Building became part of the city’s sky- 
line. Finally the golden dome of the 
Capitolio dominated the landscape. 
Now there are other new and impres- 
sive structures. 

After the steamer docked I received 
the courteous assistance of a member 
of the Automobile Club of Cuba who 
was acting for the Cuban Tourist 
Commission. Within less than an hour 
I was driving my car through the 
superb boulevards and quaint streets 
of old Havana. 
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the civil authorities join them, and 
all advance toward the tent. Then 
at -last the chamberlain comes forth, 
advances a few steps towards them 
and presents them to the Sultan. 
Greetings, compliments, conversation 
which lags at times (this year the 
Sultan is not verbose), wishes for the 
happiness of his reign, and then to the 
essential—the gift, in the form of a 
well-filled purse. Thanks, compli- 
ments, farewells. Exit the general and 
his train. The Sultan is left among 
his friends, in the midst of his faithful 
servitors, with the presents of the day. 

The cortége mount their horses 
again and we go to take tea at the 
other extremity of the camp, in the 
tent of the chief, or pasha, of Fez- 
suburb, a tent richly decorated with 
rugs and luxurious cushions. Tea with 
mint is served with exquisite Arabian 


pastry, mostly with almond foundation. 
A concert by cherates (Moroccan 
women singers), mountain dances by 
dancers who followed in the train of 
the Sultan. They will remain through- 
out his transitory reign. 

This reign, besides by works of 
benevolence, is consecrated by reunions 
of friends; teas (which take place at 
all hours of the day); and meals, 
amounting at times to banquets, in 
some of the tents. During the ten 
days that the Sultan is there, the en- 
campment becomes the goal of walks 
and rides from the entire city. There 
every one is invited and all meet. 
Every Arab of standing goes there, re- 
ceives there. 

But at the end of his ten days, the 
Sultan breaks camp with no sound of 
drum or flute, and “silently steals 
away.” 
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de for building or for other 
2S. 
Japan is the land of dolls, as 
learned from knowing Toshiko 
cause I would have my readers 
ber her, who is the embodi- 
f life, surrounded by life rather 
leath, let me describe her as 
saw her. 
as early in April when I called 
mother’s house and found 
o sitting on her heels before 
lacquered table in the living 
eating white rice from a blue 
The cherry blossoms were 
down like pink snowflakes 
the open door, but Toshiko 
ot interested in snowflakes or 
blossoms. She had a normal 
appetite and a well-filled rice 
but occasionally she would 
and taking a kernel of rice 
mn her chopsticks (called hashi 
yan) she would offer it to a 
y acquired gift doll, a curly- 
modernist from America placed 
the table from her, and 
‘ely enough for an American 
nist doll, seated demurely on 


UY 


The Girls’ Doll Fes- 
-which begins on March third 
lasts through the month—had 
; but because I was interested 
shiko and her dolls, her mother 
he festival dolls brought from 
)-down and arranged on the five 
2s built like steps to fit one end 
e living room. 
the top shelf, kneeling on straw 
bordered with red brocade, were 
‘mperor and Empress dolls, with 
1 screens behind them. On the 
step below them were the court 
ladies in waiting to the Em- 
Below the court dolls were 
cal dancers, dolls carved from 
, covered with silk and then 
ed. Below these were the dolls 
senting the seven gods of good 
smiling and happy. And on 
yottom shelf were dolls of vari- 
sorts, made of clay, colored and 
ed, telling the story of the Bam- 
Hewer, a classic Japanese ro- 
e. On the floor below these 
gift dolls from all countries,— 
rican, Dutch, French, Korean. 
ese were the honorable dolls— 
rable indeed, since many of them 
more than a hundred years old 
some of them worth more than 
hundred yen which is two hun- 
and fifty dollars in gold. 
ere is no record in Japan to 
vhen the Dolls’ Festival was first 
ved on March third, but it is 
ved to have come from China 
than ten centuries ago. It is 
m to have existed in the era of 
ho (1573-1591) and to have be- 
an established custom by the 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, an 
of peace and prosperity as well 
culture, refinement and popular 
ment. 'A noted doll manufac- 
of Kyoto made dolls for the 
igawa families as well as for the 
ies of local lords. It was then 
the doll took shape as a doll 
r+ than a clay image. Doll hos- 
; existed in Japan even in those 
for when a doll went to a local 
r shop it was said to be “taking 
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a bath” and was attended on its way 
to and fro by such a procession as 
might accompany a lord of the land. 
Dolls at that time were used more 
by adults than by children, and from 
that day to today doll manufacturers 
have increased in number until they 
are now scattered throughout the 
whole of Japan. Every section of 
the country has its specialty in the 
way of a doll. In Miharu, famous for 
its horses, the doll takes the form 
of the horse. Children of this place 
have collections of toy horses rather 
than toy dolls. In Shikoku, known 
for whales and whaling, toy wooden 
whales are found for sale. In Yok- 
kaichi a famous port on the bay of 
Ise, are found the famous dolls of 
Banko faience. The dolls of Tokyo 
are different from the dolls of Kyoto. 
The dolls of Osaka, Nagoya, Fuku- 
shima, are all distinctive. 

One of the most popular dolls in 
Japan is the Daruma doll, popular 
with boys as well as with girls. In 
fact the Daruma doll is a symbol of 
patience and endurance to the small 
sons of Nippon. It is made with- 
out legs, but is so balanced that when 
knocked over it always rights itself. 
The Daruma is of Indian origin for 
it represents Dharma, the Buddhist 
priest, who sat in meditation in China 
for nine years without stirring until 
he lost the use of his legs. When 
a Japanese boy is knocked down he 
always remembers that a good Da- 
ruma rises without aid. It is one 
of the dolls always found in the 
Japanese boy’s collection of Festival 
Dolls. 

The Boys’ Festival dolls, however, 
are not at all like the girls’ dolls. 
They are horsemen, wrestlers, jug- 
glers, samurai, soldiers or some other 
figure appealing to the masculine 
mind. 

I was traveling through Japan 
during the month of May, the month 
of the Boys’ Festival, sometimes 
called the Festival of the Iris be- 
cause the iris blades, representing toy 
spears, play an important part in the 
festival. Wherever I went I saw 
great paper flags, red and black, like 
flying fish swinging from the tops of 
flagpoles. The fish were hollow and 
filled with wind which caused them 
to swim in the air with all the grace 
and motion as if they were live fish 
swimming in water. And wherever 
I saw a fish flag flying I knew that 
a boy lived in that house and that to 
the native mind the fish was a symbol 
of the resolution which the sons of 
the house must develop to enable them 
to swim against the adverse currents 
as they go through life. 

It is that symbolism that runs like 
a fine thread through the fabric of 
Japan that makes it interesting to the 
Occidental mind; that and the de- 
licious sense of humor met with on 
all hands. It is a happy country; 
happy in its secular affairs and happy 
in its religion. The little gods laugh 
in Japan. Laughing gods are seen 
everywhere, even at the entrance to 
the Temples. Laughing gods are 
used as toys to be played with by 
children. This, to the Occidental 
mind may seem ungodly, irreligious. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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It is pure-eyed faith to the Japanese, 
whose children play in the Temple 
grounds; whose religious rites include 
dancing. 

In Toshiko’s religion there is no 
gloom. The school playground was 
as fitting a place for the grave of her 
broken doll as was the iris pool in 
her garden a fitting place for her 
flower. She danced away from the 
funeral mass and feasted on Occi- 
dental ice cream. And when the fu- 
neral and the feasting were over, she 
slipped her warm little hand into mine 
and as I bade her good bye at the 


gate, she said: 

“T shall light a red paper lantern 
and hang it here at the gate so Kiku’s 
spirit will know the way back.” 

I nodded but said nothing. What 
was there to say? Could I doubt— 
could anyone doubt that Kiku had a 
spirit and would sometimes find her 
way back from the land of the eternal 
secret and cause the light in the lan- 
tern to flicker some eerie night? Not 
in Japan—not in Tokyo on a morning 
in June with Toshiko’s bright eyes 
glowing. I, at least, could not doubt, 
not then. 


WITH THE MIDNIGHT WORSHIPPERS AT MADURA 
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the third side, The Hall of Parrots. 
You have lost reckoning of time. On 
every hand and over your head swing 
perches and cages of birds: parrots, 
macaws, cockatoos, pigeons. Gifts 
dedicated to the goddess. In every 
direction we make them out, to form 
no estimate of their number. As out 
of place above the roar as butterflies 
in Hades: a picture Rembrandt would 
have sought—the up-peering swarm 
of shaven heads and_ raven-haired 
heads; the dainty, gorgeous beauties 
looking down; through it all copper 
tints, browns and dull golds! 

In a daze of unreality, you go on; 
corridor after corridor, shrine after 
shrine, turning upon turning, recess 
upon recess. No longer are you in a 
building. It is underground, a cavern, 
a subterranean sepulchre, a grot be- 
yond the sun. The pillars and door- 


ways are Gargantuan, apparently 
hewn from solid rock, the skeletal 
framework of a mountain. Ever and 


anon it shuts in upon us, dank and 
immovable, and our breathing is op- 
pressed. Bats flutter and squeak 
along the ceilings, as if this were 
their native cave. In and out of the 
torch nimbusses they swoop; great 
gray menacing creatures! The ceil- 
ings themselves, wide, thick, mono- 
lithic slabs laid horizontally from 
pillar-row to pillar-row enhance the 
infernal effect; they stretch into the 
beyond like strata of the living stone. 
Endless corners are turned: new 
odors, new sights at every turning. 
Now it is a colossal ghee-greased idol 
of unguessable name, around whose 
pedestal a weary procession of boon- 
seeking supplicants go circling hour 
after hour. Now it is the outer vesti- 
bule to some sacrosanct fane where 
gongs twang, voices shout, and an un- 
ceasing shower of saffron flowers 
pour from outstretched hands. Again, 
it is the sudden blinding flare of flame 
as attendant priests ladle upon glow- 
ing charcoal around an altar. 
Loathsome caricatures of human- 
kind crowd up to you for alms, lepers 
whine and tug at your sleeves. Every- 
where the eternal snuffling by of jet- 
haired, wide-eyed, white-sheeted Hin- 
dus, shoving along with a _ grim, 
purposeful frenzy: most of them do 
not give you a glance. From the 
walls, from pillars, from pedestals, 
from corners, leer down carven faces, 
innumerable, of unduplicated diver- 
sity: smiling, inane, hideous, benign, 
scornful, lewd, impassive, threatening. 
Elephant-headed Ganeshas, monkey- 


formed Hanumans, tapir-snouted 
Yalis of lion body; their crazy aspects 
made more unearthly by streaks and 
patches of red powder and yellow. 

Is it you? Are you threading all 
this maze—the Western garmented, 
Western souled being who entered 
here? Or have you, too, become part 
of India? Strange feelings stir you; 
you feel your inborn certainties 
crumble. What of the great creative, 
reproductive power behind Life? 
What of Life’s uncheckable, unresting 
urge that would fill every nook of the 
earth with existence? Is not the old 
primeval impulse which decrees living 
matter out of inert—has not that im- 
pulse here been tapped, and do you 
not become aware of it surging 
through even you, child of the West? 
... Does this Al Raschid tale go on 
forever ? 

Already jaded to an almost un- 
reacting daze, you have reached the 
weirdest feature of all—The Hall of a 
Thousand Pillars. A flight of steps; 
another ; through creaking iron gates; 
and you stand in a dim, unrealizable 
marble forest. No two of its massive 
square trunks are alike, hardly two 
similar, you are aware as you fade 
off into the aisles radiating geomet- 
rically beyond your vision. Every 
column a single stone, chiselled for a 
decade. Again and again the gamut 
of Hindu theology is run. All the 
host are here, and Hinduism’s pan- 
theon is legion. A Thousand Pillars 
—ten thousand effigies, ten thousand 
allusions from the exhaustless Vedas. 
If spiritual faith built Rheims and 
Amiens, what shall we say built this? 

You implore to be led back to the 
Age of Steam, to the world upon 


which the sun shines! ... Then 
through more passageways you 
blindly go as you are bid. Crushed 


frangipani flowers still cloy the air. A 
queer nausea is upon you. Is it a 
hashish dream from which you begin 
to awaken, every fibre quivering! ... 
The last sight which you see is the 
first you met inside The Door of 
Lights: a disheveled peasant woman 
prone upon the flags before a figure 
of Minakshi, still silently praying for 
the blessing of motherhood! ... . 
At length, the street, the bungalow, 
sleep. But with you, even into the 
sunrise following, come midnight pic- 
tures of what you have seen, and a 
spell hangs upon you for days: a half- 
conviction that there is a place where 
one can truly quit the world and today 
—and that you have been there! 
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{ sets, but more probably of 
2 value—a holiday in Caracas 
of the most agreeable of ex- 
es. Putting aside the usual 
of gaiety and sport—dining and 
;, golf and tennis, swimming at 
guntry club and clay-pigeon 
g at another—there is above 
yeculiar friendliness in the at- 
‘re. It is as though people 
too much together had re- 
to overcome the inevitable ten- 
, making more allowances for 
and by yielding less to their 
diosyncrasies. The visitor is 
ied with so generous a cor- 
that he cannot but feel ashamed 
g able to do so little in return. 
> a counsel of perfection to ad- 
dst people to arise hungry from 
, it is a truism to tell them 
then they leave Caracas they 
> hungry for more. 
ae suburb of El Paraiso there 
any stately white houses, sur- 
d by tropical gardens. Some 
e houses are Foreign Legations, 
are the homes of wealthy mer- 
or of political agents of the 
npanies. Where the residents 
on-Venezuelans, the domestic 
ts are almost entirely West In- 
natives of Trinidad, St. Lucia 
rtinique, and the routine is man- 
vith remarkable efficiency. Some 
se cooks, indeed, can turn out 
er that could hardly be matched, 
such a house the service will 
aned to do it justice. 
ut thirty miles southwest of 
as there lies, in a fertile, vast 
the town of Maracay. It is a 
town of not more than ten or 
thousand inhabitants, and yet 
e real center of Venezuela. For 
lives the formidable Dictator, 
al Vicente Gomez, who for 
r years past has been the abso- 
iaster of the country. 
5 extraordinary man, beyond 
mn the most remarkable figure 
ath America today, was one of 
o Vice-Presidents whom the dic- 
‘Castro left behind him when he 
to Europe in 1910 to consult a 
an specialist. It is rumored 
‘astro, who had degenerated into 
esque megalomaniac, was already 
s of Gomez, and had given se- 
astructions for his assassination, 
thether that be true or not—and 
cuela is a land of whispers that 
verification—it is a fact that when 
z seized the reins and ousted the 
: Castro from the Presidency, he 
9 with the hearty good will of 
> Opinion. 
ore he came to power there had 
seventy-two revolutions in Vene- 
in not many more than the same 
er of years; since that date there 
been but three abortive attempts. 
speaks for itself. Ruthless within 
its of dictatorial necessity, dom- 
ng, shrewd, keeping his own 
el, General Gomez is also a great 
st. He has given his country 
, order, financial security. Before 
ime Venezuela was a byword; 
it is one of the most prosperous of 
outh American republics. 
course, the discovery of oil at 
.caibo and the huge royalties paid 
e Government on its export have 
nously strengthened his position. 
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But that is not the ultimate factor of 
his success. The ultimate factor is his 
personality: that force of character 
which can mould men’s destinies and 
command their unquestioning allegi- 
ance. There lies the final secret. A 
diplomat has said of General Gomez 
that he impressed him more than any 
of the outstanding European figures 
he had met; and no doubt the Dic- 
tator, who began life in the humble 
surroundings of an Andine village, will 
go down in history as one of those 
natural geniuses who, whatever their 
faults, were gifted with the rare and 
imponderable qualities of the born 
leader. 

Consider some of the results of his 
rule. The Venezuelan public debt has 
been almost eliminated, Government 
salaries are regularly paid, and there is 
no income tax. Equitable laws have 
enabled foreign capital to develop the 
oil fields, with profit both to them- 
selves and to Venezuela; whereas in 
the neighboring state of Colombia, 
whose financial position is appalling, 
the confiscatory laws make it prac- 
tically impossible for oil companies 
to function. Modern roads, built on 
the most approved methods and ef- 
ficiently maintained, are piercing 
through the land, and on all sides are 
apparent the material benefits of prog- 
ress. In brief, this dictatorship, un- 
like most of those that went before, 
is constructive and not destructive. 

Certainly, it 7s a dictatorship, and 
dictatorships restrict individual lib- 
erty. But then so do democracies, and 
the truth is that wherever men con- 
gregate together and form govern- 
ments freedom is at once limited. If 
one cannot even leave Venezuela with- 
out a Government visé, one cannot (if 
an alien) even leave the United States 
without paying one’s income tax; while 
one can scarcely even live in England 
because one has to pay so much. And 
through it is annoying when motoring 
through Venezuela to be constantly 
stopped by the police, who want to 
know your name, nevertheless that 
very annoyance is the means by which 
the country could be controlled in a 
crisis and your own safety assured. 
The Dictator is not to be caught nap- 
ping. 

The General is now seventy-four. 
Perhaps he is tired of official details, 
perhaps he wants to keep more in the 
background, but, at any rate, last year 
he declined his automatic re-election 
to the Presidency, and is now Com- 
mander-in-Chief for life, drawing the 
same salary as the President, and with 
the Constitution so altered as to give 
him very much the same powers. 

That is the paper part. In reality 
he is exactly as much of a dictator as 
he was before. Every weekend the 
nominal President of the Republic, ac- 
companied by members of the cabinet, 
motors from Caracas to Maracay to 
take his instructions for the coming 
week. President Perez is a dignified 
figure-head, relieving the General of 
many routine duties, but he does not 
“count” in the slightest. Nobody 
“counts” but General Gomez, nobody 
at all, and throughout the length and 
breadth of Venezuela one name alone 
is on everybody’s lips. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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He is feared, as every strong man 
is feared—some of the more ignorant 
negroes will only refer to him as “The 
Big Man,” lest worse befall them 
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The General is fond of exotic beasts 
He has caused the zoo to be removed 


from Caracas to Las Delicias, where, 
at the end of the estate, ample en- 
closures have been constructed for the 
animals. Beside the zoo, fronting the 
large space where the cars are parked, 
an open-air café, run by Germans, has 
been erected, and there the public may 
drink their beer while watching their 
Dictator. For every evening General 
Gomez holds a sort of court alongside 
the pen of the elephant. 

Picture the scene on a Saturday eve- 
ning. In the center chair of a semi- 
circle, under the shade of trees, sits the 
General in full uniform. On his right 
is the President of the Republic, and 
in other chairs are members of the 
Cabinet, sons, or old friends. Military 
officers and leading citizens hover 
around; while in front, at a distance 
of perhaps a hundred yards, the public 
walk to and fro, doffing their hats or 
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bowing low as they pass the presence. 
The General is all animation: he 
waves his hand to male acquaintances, 
i to greet ladies. Nobody looks 
like a dictator ; indeed, with his 
ctacles, his kindly gestures, and his 
grey moustache, he has the appearance 
of a benevolent grandfather. An idyl- 
lic dictatorship in an idyllic setting! 
The dusk is falling, a golden light 
spreads over field and hill, and at the 
close of day the aged General rests 
from his labors, surrounded by his 
family 
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the dark when 
you select a. detective 
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print a hundred books 
and wind up as baffled 
and bewildered as any fly 
cop? The piles of new de- 
tective stories in the book- 
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ones. But unless you are 
Sherlock Holmes, Philo 
Vance, Professor Brierly and 
Dr. Thorndyke rolled into 
one, how are you to tell the 
good from the mediocre? How 
can you pick out the one that 
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will hold you enchanted, glued 
to your chair, with thrills of be- 
wildering excitement rippling 
along your spine? 
Well, up till now it has been 
a hard job, this detecting good 
detective stories, but not any 
more. Now there is a sure way 
to pick winners. Look for a 
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scarlet cord wrapped about 
its middle and tied with a 
neat bow. Such a book is one 
of the new Scarlet Thread 
Mysteries, published _ by 
McBride. 
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moving story, Anthony Trent, 
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By Will Levinrew. Professor 
Brierly, the unusual and unortho- 
dox criminal investigator, solves 
the most puzzling’ and sinister case 
of his career. Will Cuppy of the 
New York Herald Tribune nomi- 
nates him as “the best of the 
scientific investigators.” $2.00 


3. DIARY OF DEATH 


By William Collison. Laura Car- 
lin is found dead in her bedroom 
while two of her lovers dally in 
the next room. It is a Chinese puz- 
zle which delights Gilbert Shane 
of the Homicide Bureau. An amaz- 
ing mystery story. $2.00 


4. THE MANVILLE 
MURDERS 


By Cortland Fitzsimmons, author 
of “The Bainbridge Murder.” It 
was a local tradition that an ap- 
proaching marriage in the Manville 
family usually presaged a disaster 
of some sort. Arthur Martinson, 
private investigator, intrigued by 
a modern repetition of this ancient 
curse, discovers the most interest- 
ing and involved case he has ever 
known. ' $2.00 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN (OVE 


Owen Lattimore 


WEN LATTIMORE is _ the 
author of The Desert Road to 
Turkestan and High Tartary (Little, 
Brown), two books which rank him 
with the finest travel writers of mod- 
ern times. However, neither of these 
books has received the attention which 
it merits. The Desert Road to Turk- 
estan appeared in 1929. High Tartary 
was published a few months ago. 
Together they are the record of a 
journey from Tientsin, China, through 
Mongolia and the Gobi Desert to 
Chinese Turkestan and thence south- 
ward across the Himalayas to India. 
In itself this trip was a remarkable 
achievement, an achievement of which 
many explorers would be proud. The 
trip is one of the most arduous and 
dangerous in the world and Mr. Latti- 
more traveled without the elaborate 
equipment and the large group of 
servants and retainers that generally 
accompany foreign travelers in these 
regions. He made the first 1,600 miles 
of the journey with one servant and 
followed along a previously unknown 
route. He completed the journey 
from Turkestan to India with his 
wife who was the first woman to 
travel overland from Peking to India. 
The trip took nearly two years. 
Though he was born in America 
Mr. Lattimore spent most of his child- 
hood in China: His knowledge of 
Chinese made it possible for him to 
learn far more about the countries 
through which he passed and the peo- 
ple whom he met than is possible for 
the ordinary Occidental explorer, even 
though he brings with him competent 
interpreters. To read Mr. Lattimore’s 
books is to relive the journey with 
him. He possesses all the gifts that 
a travel writer needs—his descriptions 
are vivid, he has insight and a de- 
lightful sense of humor, he is thor- 
oughly grounded in the history and 
culture of China and its outlying ter- 
ritories, he is always alert and curi- 
ous. The people whom he meets, 
camel pullers, herdsmen, Chinese of- 
ficials, border raiders, Tartars, Mon- 
gols, Khirghis, and Russian refugees, 
are described with extraordinary vivid- 
ness. The routes which Owen Latti- 
more followed are as old as time and 
the grim and desolate regions through 
which he passed are among the last 
strongholds of the Middle Ages. The 
story of his journey—a vast and im- 
pressive panorama of Central Asian 
life—is not surpassed by any travel 
books of our time. 


Modern Japan 


N_ Realism im Romantic Japan 
(Macmillan) Miriam Beard has 
written a valuable book on the modern 
aspects of Japanese life, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural. She discusses 
such problems as the new woman and 
the modern man, education, religion, 
industry, agriculture and the modern 
Japanese city. She shows the relation 
of these new developments to the tra- 
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ditional culture of Japan. 
and industrial problems 
we are familiar in the Wes 
special difficulties to the 
Miss Beard’s analysis of th 
lems has been made with + 
tience and intelligence. i 


Henri de Monfri 


ENRI DE MONFRIE 

of the most picturesqu 
turers of our time. In 19! 
age of thirty he left an o 
Paris and set out for adve 
East. For eighteen years hi 
Indian Ocean and the R 
pirate, smuggler and adven 
carried on intrigues with 
the Arabs, the Turks and th 
tians. He engaged in pearl 
arms running and hashish sm 
Time and again he risked his 
escaped miraculously. 
In Pearls, Arms and Hashis) 
ard McCann) the story of 
Monfried’s extraordinary 
has been written down by 
It is a first hand and authent 
swiftly and vividly told. Id 
met Henri de Monfried in 
later in an Abysinian gard 
her his adventures. Except fo 
modifications the story stands 
told it—the story of a modern 
who. set himself voluntarily 
frontiers, outside the law, throw 
of solitude and the sea and th 
exhilaration of danger. 


Cape Horn 


J. VILLIERS has alread 

e a reputation by his book 
mouth for Orders,’ which de 
the cruise of a four-masted 
vessel round the Horn from At 
to the English Channel. 
In his new book By Way o 
Horn (Henry Holt) he has 
written of his experiences on f 
seas. This book tells the story 
unbelievably harrowing voyag 
Australia to England of the 
Harwar, one of the last full” 
ships among the doomed Cape 
ers. The Grace Harwar wi 
seven days to the Horn, roun 
the depth of winter. The secon 
was driven out of his reason 
trials of the voyage, food suppl 
out and the voyage dragged 
months. , The Grace Harwar 
tralia in April and did not ar! 
Queenstown until September. 
record of this trip which Mr. \ 
has set down is a veritable e 
the square rigged ship. He 
with the knowledge of a real sé 
His story is sincere, unvarnisht 
profoundly moving.  - r, 
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